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Coiffures and Suits for Children from 
y 1 to 12 Years old. 


For Girt From 10 To 12 Years op. This 
dress is trimmed with black velvet and has a 
scarf of gray alpaca. Cut the bodice from Figs. 
3-6, Supplement. Sew up the darts, join the 
waist according to the corresponding figures, 
cord the neck and arméholes, and sew on hooks 
and eyes. ‘Trim the waist with velvet ribbon in 
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the manner shown by the illustration, and sew 
on the bretelles, which must be made of silk, 


| trimming, and piping, according to the corre- 
Fig. 1.—Dress wirn Gray Avpeaca Bopice | 








sponding figures and the straight lines designated 
on Figs. 3 and 4. The corners of the bretelles 
marked with 8 (Figs. 5 and 6) must be joined 
with a few stitches taken on the wrong side. 
Blouse waist of pleated Swiss muslin. Part the 
hair in the middle, comb back, and arrange in 
two braids. Fasten a bow of ribbon to the end 
of each braid. ‘Tyrolese hat of black straw, 
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| trimmed with black gros grain ribbon and cock’s 
feathers. 


; from Fig. 18, Supplement. 


| bon for the neck. 
} comb back, and arrange in two braids, which 


Fig. 2.—Dress AnD Biovuse Waist or Biur 
AND Wuite Fou.arp FoR Girt FROM 9 TO LI 
Years otp. Make the bretelles of blue silk, 


bind the edges with blue satin, and trim the seal- | 
the bretelles | 


Cut 
Make the belt and 


lops with blue silk fringe. 


fan-shaped bow of blue silk. 
Part the hair in the middle, 


Black velvet rib- | 





SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





must be pinned high, in the manner sl 
the illustration. Black straw hat, trimmed with 
black gros grain ribbon and a white 
feather. 

Fig. 3.—Dress witu Bopice or Gray Pox 
GEE FoR Girt FROM 9 TOLL YEARS orp. The 
trimming of this dress consists of a bias strip of 
the material bound on both sides with blue silk. 
On the shoulders and front of the waist bows of 
blue ribbon. Make the belt and scarf of the 
same ribbon. Cut the waist of the material and 
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Fig. 1.—Bopicr ror Girt From 10 To 12 


YEARS OLD. 

For pattern sce Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 3-6. 

Fig. 5.—Dnress ror Girt rrom.6 to 8 
YEARS OLD. 





Fig. 2.—Svir ror Girt From 9 To 11 
YEARS OLD. 

For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 18. 

Fig. 6.—Jacket For Girt From 1 To 3 YEARS OLD, 

For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 10-12. 

Fig. 9.—Low-Neckep Dress ror Girt rrom 3 to 5 Years oLrp.—[For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 16 and 17. | 


} 


Fig. 3.\—Dress with Bopice ror GIRL FROM 


8 to 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 13-15. 
Fig. 7.—Suir ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 10.—Suir ror Girt From 


COIFFURES AND SUITS FOR CHILDREN FROM 1 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


4.—Suir ror Boy rrom 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 7-9. 


ro Il 


Fig. 


GIRL FROM Y 


OLD. 


Fig. 8.—JAcKrT For 
YuAns 


ro 10 YEARS OLD. 
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muslin lining from Figs. 13-15, Supplement. A 
blouse waist of pleated Swiss muslin, the neck of 
which is trimmed with a ruche made of two 
rows of lace box-pleated, completes the costume. 
Arrange the hair in curls, and tie blue silk rib- 
bon in it. 

Fig. 4.—Surr ror Boy From 2 To 4 YEARS 
oLp. Make this suit of dark blue navy cloth, and 
trim and bind with black silk braid. Black but- 
tons and silk cord loops close the jacket. Under 
waist with sailor collar, edged with dimity ruffle. 
Cut the jacket from Figs. 7-9, Supplement. 
Comb the hair back from the face. Hat of yel- 
low English straw, trimmed with ribbon bows 
and feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS 
otp. This dress is made of brown silk serge, 
and has a square neck, ‘Trim the neck and cuffs 
with a pinked ruche of the material. Chemisette 
of pleated Swiss muslin, with collar of Swiss mus- 
lin, insertion, and lace. Black velvet ribbon for 
the neck. Crimp the hair, comb back, and let 
it hang down. ‘Tie a brown velvet ribbon around 
the head (see illustration). 

Fig. 6.—Jackret For Girt From 1 To 3 
Yearsorp. This jacket is of light brown meri- 
no, and is trimmed with a bias band of dark brown 
merino bound with brown satin. Bind the cuffs 
with satin. Cut the jacket from Figs. 10-12, 
Supplement. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 9, of 
Supplement, No. III., letting the side and under 
edges reach to the straight line only. Comb the 
hair back, arrange in two braids, and to the ends 
of the braids fasten a bow. 

Fig. 7.—Suir ror Girt FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS 
oup. The dress is of blue poplin with an over 
dress of gray poplin. The front of the over dress 
is cut diagonally, and trimmed with bias strips 
of blue poplin. Summer bashlik of white cash- 
mere trimmed with black velvet ribbon. Part 
the hair in the middle, arrange in two braids, 
and wind about the head like a diadem. 

Fig. 8.-—Jacker FoR GirRL FROM 9 TO 10 
Years orp. This jacket is made of white vel- 
veteen, trimmed with revers and buttons of red 
velvet. ‘The hair is parted in the middle, ar- 
ranged in two braids, and pinne¢c up high. Hat 
of white English straw trimmed v__h green leaves. 

Fig. 9.—Low-NEcKED Druss for GIRL FROM 
8705 Years oup. This dress is of white piqué. 
The neck is trimmed with an embroidered band 
and a piqué ruffle two inches wide, laid in flat 
nleats. Set the bottom of the short puffed sleeves 
into an embroidered band. Cut the waist from 
Figs. 16 and 17, Supplement. Cut the lining for 
the sleeves from Fig. 52, Supplement. On this 
lining set the puff, which must be made of a bias 
strip of the material. High-necked blouse waist 
of pleated Swiss muslin. Comb the hair back, 
and confine it with a blue gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Surr ror Giri From 8 To 10 YEARS 
oLp. ‘This dress is of light gray poplin, and has 
a high-necked waist. The jacket is of gray pop- 
lin, and trimmed with a bias strip of blue cash- 
mere, which has a blue satin piping on both 
edges. Gray straw hat with gray gauze scarf, 
and a spray of blue flowers. The hair is parted 
in the middle, arranged in two braids, and pinned 
up high. 
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C2” Our next Supplement Number will contain a rich 
variety of patterns and illustrations of Ladies’, Misses’, 
and Children’s Dressea, Bonnets, Round Hats, and Gar- 
den Hats; Boys’ ard Girls’ Gymnasti¢g Suits; Fichua, 
Basques, Collars, Bows, Garden Gloves, Necessaires, ete, 

te Arrangements have been made to furnish Cut 
Paper Patterns of the beautiful Single Costumes which 
it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Hanprr’s 
Bazan, graded to fit any figure, with the name and direc- 
tions for putting together printed on each separate piece 
of the Pattern, at the low price of Twenty-five Cents for 
the entire Costume. The same Patterns cost Sixty Cents 
in gold in Paris. The Patterns of the Street Suit in 
Bazar No. 22, the Visiting Suit in No. 24, and the Walk- 
ing Suit in No. 26, are now ready, and will be sent by 
the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
five Cents each. News-dealers supplied at the usual dis- 
count. In ordering, please specify the Number of Bazar 
containing pattern, AND 8END BUST MEASURE. 








WHAT SHALL THEY BE? 


i) OST mothers who are at all familiar with 

the natural history of babies must have 
observed that these interesting new-comers oc- 
casionally, on their first presentation to the 
world, show, notwithstanding their general na- 
ked defiance of the requirements of modest 
society, a well-covered head. A new-born in- 
fant with a full supply of hair is a phenome- 
non of precocious development, which gives 
always a fresh impulse of delight to maternal 
joy. In England such a bewigged prodigy is 
hailed by sanguine mothers as a future occu- 
pant of the wool-sack, or, at least, of the bench 
of judges or bishops. In maternal logic, given 
a natural hairy pate at birth, the result, in time, 
must be the wig of a lord chancellor, chief jus- 
tice, or right reverend. In America, in the 
absence of bewigged grandeur, the interpreta- 
tion of the phenomenon is less special. It is 
here, however, regarded as something portent- 
ous, like the hairy tail of a comet, and “ great 
effects,” as the almanac says, ‘‘may be expected 
to follow.” 

The fond anticipation of parents in regard to 
the greatness of their offspring has seldom a 
more rational ground of inference than the de- 
duction of the wig of the lord chancellor from 
the hairy pate of the new-born baby. 

It may be well so remind doting fathers and 
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mothers that their overweening hopes of future 
distinction for their children, founded upon the 
supposed indications of childhood, are general- 
ly doomed to disappointment. The cavernous 
black eye and tawny face of a WensTER, the 
hooked nose of a WELLINGTON, or the withered 
leg of a Byron, however strikingly suggestive 
in the infant of the beauties or deformities of 
genius to the fond parental eye, will by no 
means secure for the future man a recognition 
from the world as a statesman, general, or poet. 
People, in preparing their offspring to take a 
position in the working-gang of this world, 
which is the destiny of most of us, must lay aside 
all exaggerated expectations of their children 
being fitted by peculiar natural qualities for 
leadership. ‘The high estimate their fond af- 
fection leads them to make of their own kin- 
dred should be carefully qualified by the general 
experience of the humble capacity of the vast 
majority of mankind. Genius is an exceptional 
endowment, and therefore rare, and its exist- 
ence not to be calculated upon and safely made 
the basis of education and adaptation to the 
world’s service. Genius may be left to the in- 
dication of its own powers; and it is as futile 
to attempt to gauge its depths and direct its 
flow as it is fatal to the common fertility in mis- 
taking for it the dull and shallow streamlets, to 
divert them from the ordinary current of life. 
Parents should be guided, in educating their 
children and choosing for them oceupations, by 
the same common-sense they ordinarily exhibit 


| in their own business. In ninety-nine times out 


of a hundred they are doing work, and doing it 
well, though they do not pretend to have been, 
by any peculiar conformation of mind or body, 
especially adapted for it. So far, moreover, 
are most people from being impelled to the 
ordinary labors of their particular vocations 
by the attraction of taste, that there are few 
who take a positive pleasure in performing 
them. ‘The contrary is notoriously true, and 
every busy man thinks his neighbor more agree- 
ably oceupied than himself. 

The physiological fact is, that all human creat- 
ures of the average organization are equally 
adapted to the performance of the vast varieties 
of commonplace occupations into which the world 
has conveniently subdivided its necessary labor. 
There is undoubtedly some exceptional work for 
genius, but the power to do it is only made man- 
ifest to its own self-consciousness, and is not to 
be detected by the visionary eye of affection. 
The only obvious rule for parents in choosing 
occupations for their children is to select such 
as may be most convenient to obtain, or in 
which the facilities are evidently greatest for 
their advancement, 

We have always a great deal to say in this 
country about the “ dignity of labor ;” and our 
saying so much about it may, perhaps, be taken 
as pretty good proof of the insincerity of our 
belief in it. We certainly act as if we doubted 
our own creed. ‘There is no country in the 
world where most occupations are treated with 
such contempt. We strive to conceal them un- 
der names for which no English dictionary gives 
warrant, and thus a linen-draper has become a 
dry-goods merchant, and a stock-broker a bank- 
er. No child at school is long left in ignorance 
of the social differences between tenpenny nails 
and pig-iron. Every aspiring lad is going to be 
a commission-merchant, and no ambitious girl 
will confess a longing for any one less genteel 
than a budding banker. 

As a natural consequence of the mistaken 
estimates which parents make of the capacities 
of their children, and the genteel aversion which 
exists to some occupations, there is a vast num- 
ber of wrong people in wrong places. The so- 
cial suffering is necessarily common, for the 
bungler both hurts and is hurt. He fails to sat- 
isfy his own needs and those of society at the 
same time. It is especially important that pa- 
rents should not allow themselves to be too 
much influenced by the supposed tastes of their 
children, who are more often directed by ca- 
price, or a false pride, than by any instinctive 
circumstances of fitness in determining what 
they shall be. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Seeing Dife. 
i Y DEAR ADOLPHUS, —I was lately 


speaking of the young men who are anx- 
ious to see life, as it is called, and I am in- 
clined to suspect that you are one of them. 
You remember, of course, the little box which 
is shown to us in our childhood, and in the lid 
of which we are told that we shall see a 
monkey. We open it with artless eagerness, we 
lift the lid, and we behold—ourselves. There 
is a little game, also, which we play at the 
same period of life. One boy tells another to 
repeat every thing that he says, and to add the 
word “key” to it. ‘Il ama monk.” Answer: 
“JT am a monk-key.” ‘‘I am a donk.” An- 
swer: ‘*] am a donk-key.” Now, in the lit- 
tle box and the little game we rehearse the 
business of what we afterward call ‘‘ seeing the 
world.” Suppose that your cousin Elnathan 
should come to town, and you should carry him 
through the sewers and show him the slums, 
and then tell him he had seen the city, what 
would he *4y? And if he asked whether the 


Central Park, the Astor Library, the noble 
ranges of houses on Murray Hill, were not, in 
a better sense, the city, what would you say? 
Or if a friend came from abroad and wished to 
see society in the city, would you show him the 
patrons of the masked balls, and tell him that 
they were society, or would you take him to 
see the noblest women and the best men whom 
you know in New York? 

When you studied the classics at college did 
you think why they were called so? Do you 
know now? It is because they were the su- 
thors of the first class. The implication was 
that there was no class after the first, and they 
therefore were classic. First Eclipse, and the 
rest nowhere. What are the English classics ? 
They are the very best authors—the writers 
whose genius every age acknowledges. Well, 
Adolphus, if the city really means the best part 
of it, and society the best society, and the clas- 
sics the best books, why should not life mean 
also the best life? Yet it does not. When I 
hear one of you foolish young fellows say of an- 
other that he has seen life, or that he knows 
life, I understand at once that he means only a 
low and miserable, not a generous and lofty, 
life. My good Adolphus, are you willing to 
take your sister and mother with you upon your 
excursions to see life ? 

Yet there are endless tests of conduct of that 
kind all around us. Two years ago, for in- 
stance, I received a letter from a woman at the 
West, telling a sad story of privation and pain— 
of a long, weary struggle. And now an old 
lover had appeared, who was married, and who 
had yet made her some kind of offer. I 
don’t know that it was a wrong or an unkind 
offer, but it was mysterious, I couldn’t make 
out exactly what it was; but it was very clear 
that she doubted about accepting it, and yet 
was trying to reason herself into it. She 
had a younger sister dependent upon her, as 
she told me, and she asked my advice. I 
did not know her, and the offer, as I say, was 
obscure. But one thing I knew, that she was 
a woman, and that no woman willfully degrades 
another whom she loves. So I told her to do 
nothing of which her sister and her children, if 
she were ever a mother, would not be proud— 
nothing which would grieve or sting them. It 
seems that those obvious words were just the 
waft of wind that parts the cloud; and she said 
that she would always prove every temptation 
by that talisman. I advise you to do likewise, 
Adolphus, and to urge it upon your compan- 
ions. 

The first time that the child in the nursery 
turns to see if his mother is looking, before 
he does something, he begins to ‘‘see life,” as 
you call it; that is, to do something of which 
he is ashamed, or which he knows that he 
ought not todo. It is as true of the boy of 
twenty or twenty-five as of the child. When 
you go out to see life, and prefer that your mo- 
ther should not know that you are out, you 
are doing something of which you are really 
ashamed ; something not quite manly. ‘‘ No, 
no,” I once heard young Droozle say to his 
sister, who asked to go with him to some enter- 
tainment—‘‘ oh no! ’tisn’t a fit place for girls!” 
“Then not for boys,” said his mother from up 
stairs. ‘‘‘* Voices i’ the air,’” said Mr. Peter 
Paul Pry, who was with me. But mother- 
voices in the air would make a celestial music 
to which the world might safely roll. 

Yesterday I heard the pastor at Saint Rain- 
bow’s reading the chapter that describes the 
temptation. Satan took Jesus into an exceed- 
ing high mountain and showed him all the 
kingdoms of the earth. And I thought, Adol- 
phus, as I listened, that he takes you young 
men high and high up, on the peaks of won- 
der and passion and conscious power, on the 
pinnacle of imagination, and shows you—Bo- 
hemia! That is the pleasant land. It seems 
as if in the mind of youth it were confounded 
with that other fair name, the land of Beulah. 
I go at this season and stand on the busy wharf 
from which the ships are sailing for Europe, and 
I watch the throng. Hawthorne says in his 
last delightful English ** Note-Book” that the 
perennial charm which invests a marriage, even 
that of strangers, is the faith that now at last 
it is to be a bond which will make two people 
really happy. So I see the passengers go up 
the ship’s side, and feel as if they were all em- 
barking for fairy-land, the valley of Avilion. 

But when I see Droozle and his young 
friends arriving upon the wharf, and eagerly 
jumping out of the carriage, and passing into 
the ship to find their cabins, { have a different 
feeling. If I say to them, when they emerge 
upon the deck to await the hour of sailing, 
“Good-morning, gentlemen. Whither away 
from the June roses?” They reply with a 
smile, ‘* Paris, Switzerland, Venice, the Rhine.” 
And they add, gayly, ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Bachelor, con- 
fess. Don’t you wish you were forty years 
younger, and going too?” The young rogues! 
I suppose they see it in my eyes. Or do they 
imagine that I loiter around the departing 
steamer like an old habitué of the ballet about 
the green-room, or a decayed lover around the 
house whence his mistress departed to be mar- 
ried long ago—the beloved whose grandchildren 
play about the door? Paris! Switzerland! 
The young rascals might as well say Timbuc- 
too. They are going to Bohemia, Queen 
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Mary said that the word Calais would be found 
stamped upon her heart; and Bohemia is at 
the moment written all over the hearts and 
hopes of my young friends. 

Bohemia is a wonderful grain-bearing coun- 
try. It is sown thick with oats of the wildest 
species. If you say that you don’t think much 
of a man who has not*been there, then you 
must think very highly of me, Adolphus, for I 
have been. And old Podagra has been there. 
And Pepperpot has been there. And Epiplex- 
er has been there. And from that land of wild 
oats the sojourners always bring away memo- 
rials. Even those who pass through upon their 
way somewhere else bring something away, as a 
man who presses through a harvest-field emerges 
with straws sticking to his clothes. Old Po- 
dagra staid there fora long time. He was en- 
gaged in seeing life, as he says, or as we know; 
he dallied in Bohemia for many yeary, and his 
collection of Bohemian relics is very interesting 
and instructive. He has veins full of the most 
thoroughly diseased blood you ever saw. He 
has the finest specimen of gout in the city. He 
has headaches that are entirely unsurpassed. 
Then, in another part of his museum, he has a 
whole system of nerves entirely unstrung and 
shaken—very interesting to the curious. He 
has also, in still another department, one of the 
most brittlé tempers you have ever imagined. 
It is a study in itself. In this department also 


| you will find a heart utterly empty of faith or 


generosity—a remarkable, if not altogether 
unique, relic. 

Thus, as you remark, Podagra did not live 
in Bohemia for nothing. And yet the country 
is so rich in relics that there is plenty for ev- 
ery body who goes. He did not rob it. Over 
his museum of Bobemian remains might be 
truly written, ‘“‘ More of the same still left. A 
full variety constantly on hand.” You would, 
perhaps, hardly care to see Epiplexer’s collee- 
tion after Podagra’s, because they are all of the 
same general character. Every body brings 
home mosaics from Rome, and jars from China, 
and woodeh-ware from Switzerland. And so 
every body brings shaken nerves, and brittle 
tempers, and inflamed blood, and headaches, 
and sick hearts, out of that pleasant land of 
Bohemia, which the devil shows to us from the 
warm peaks of youth. 

What did I bring? I brought experience, 
which I will gladly share with you, or with any 
ingennous youth. Why, my dear Adolphus, 
seeing life, as you call it, is like drinking a bot- 
tle of Champagne. ‘There is a great deal of 
froth and sparkle and sweetness at the begin- 
ning, and a great deal of satiety and headache 
at the end. Bohemia fascinates the ignorant. 
A young fellow comes fresh from the country 
to the city, and he will make up for lost time. 
He has read Fielding, he has heard of Maginn, 
and the jolly Fraser crew. ‘The whole boundless 
Bohemian continent is his. Hola! To the 
play, to the lager-beer cellar, to the supper with 
that pretty Gambi, the premizre danseuse ; to 
the ——; oh yes, to innumerable places, and 
to unspeakable places also, This is life! Hoo- 
ray! This is Bohemia the blessed! Huzzay! 
Down with milksops! Who wouldn’t see life? 
And by-and-by, after ever so many suppers 
and lager-beer saloons and Gambis, comes the 
next morning and headache and the bill. 

I have been something of a traveler, my 
friend, or how should I dare to write these let- 
ters? But I have found vice pretty much the 
same thing every where, and every where, also, 
the same superstition that to see its most re- 
pulsive and unmanly forms is to see life. I 
know the value of experience as well as my 
fellow-travelers, But who wishes to have ex- 
perience of the small-pox? ‘To go with a po- 
liceman into all the black holes—to see with 
him what may be seen within a mile of our 
houses here in the city—is useful for edifica- 
tion. But to go to take part in those orgies 
—good heavens! Adolphus—to associate with 
thieves and knaves of every degree, with peo- 
ple not so much inhuman as de-humanized, 
people who make the brutes respectable—that 
is, after all, only the extreme logic of ‘‘ seeing 
life.” The gentleman “flown with wine” to- 
day is the tottering drunkard of to-morrow. 
You would be a Bohemian, would you? Come 
to my window, and look out with me into this 
divine summer morning. See that figure yon- 
der over the way. It is grizzly, ragged, trem- 
bling all over, so that it can hardly stand. 
Watch the struggle to keep erect. See how 
that total wreck of a man, drifting to destruc- 
tion, clutches the railing of the area, and cal- 
culates the distance to the next railing. See 
the doubtful but desperate effort with which 
he launches away, and, half groping in the air 
and bending over his cane, takes the next few 
steps, and is safe. It is a human being, with 
one sole, burning, absorbing thirst. The fire 
within craves fire. Humanity is dethroned in 
that man. That consuming frenzy, that in- 
credible loss of every noble faculty, is what he 
has brought from Bohemia, “Tis a perilous 
land. He has seen life, this man, but what 
life ! ; 

And now, lo! there comes, erect in his sweet 
and venerable age, the good man known of all 
men, simple, generous, true; the man who has 
done a thousand duties well; who has used and 
not abused every kindly gift of nature, every 
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fine faculty of his own soul. The sands of his 
life have dropped away in gold, because he has 
respected and valued each one. Mild, chari- 
table, temperate, industrious, honoring the laws 


of life, his years have glided on. Honors, 
health, friends attend him. His sun sets in 
glory. ‘This man, too, has seen life. But to 


see life, with him, has been to know the best 
men and women, to emulate their best deeds, 
to be inspired by their best thoughts. Do you 
think a man who has not done this has really 
seen life? Has he who knows only the un- 
namable books read the classics? ‘To see life 
is to see the best life, Adolphus, not the worst. 
: Your faithful Mentor, 
An O_p BacHELor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 





Tt is such variety in cotton goods that 
little girls’ summer outfits may be made en- 
tirely of wash materials. For school dresses we 
commend the American percales. ‘The fabric is 
close and strong, yet light, the ground is clear 
white, the colors are fast, and the designs are 
precisely like those of French percale. When 
made into suits for girls, or shirt-waists for boys, 
these percales look as well as linen, and will wear 
as long, provided they are carefully washed. The 
laundress should not be permitted to touch them 
with soda or soap, but should wash them in tepid 
soap-suds, in which half a tea-cupful of salt has 
been dissolved. They should be dried in the 
shade, and ironed on the wrong side. ‘The de- 
sign for such suits is a short ruffled skirt, with 
blouse waist buttoned behind, and a simple little 
* over-skirt. It is best to gather the over-skirt in 
at the belt with the under-skirt, making the 
whole suit in a single piece. Pacific Mills cali- 
coes, which are cheaper than the percales, are in 
line stripes and cross-bars on white grounds, with 
sometimes a printed border along the selvedge. 
This border is best used as a flat heading for ruf- 
fles. All ruffles of wash goods should be cut 
cross-wise of the material and hemmed; ruffles 
with merely a selvedge have an unfinished look. 
Scotch ginghams, with stripes of brown or black 
on white, make pretty traveling dresses for the 
little people. The shape is a belted blouse and 
single skirt trimmed with bias bands stitched on 
flatly. ‘The green and blue cross-barred ging- 
hams also wash well, and make serviceable dress- 
es. Sheer linen lawns, with dashes of blue, scar- 
let, or black, are pleasant to wear. They are 
not all linen, but are very cool and fresh-look- 
ing, and will take a pretty gloss if ironed well, 
Price 35 cents a yard. Soft-finished percales, 
with pale gray grounds striped with white, are 
made to look youthful by being trimmed with 
ruffles of the material, with narrow pleatings of 
white muslin peeping below the edges. ‘This 
trimming is adopted from costumes sent out from 
the best French houses. Pale buff linen lawns 
have scalloped flounces with white pleatings show- 
ing beneath. The pleating should only be basted 
on the ruffle, as it must not be washed in the 
same water with the colored percale. Contrasts 
of color are more admissible for children than 
for ladies this season; and some of the most 
stylish buff linen suits are trimmed with bias 
folds of the linen, bound on the lower edge with 
bright blue, green, or brown alpaca braid. ‘The 
fold is two inches wide when doubled, and is held 
on by a plain stitching at the top. Usually there 
are three folds an inch apart on the lower skirt, 
with but one on the tunic and jacket. The folds 
must be perfectly bias, and stitched on very 
smoothly, neither drawn nor fulled on the skirt. 
They are less dressy than rufles, but are neat 
and substantial for plain frocks, and, if well put 
on, are easily ironed. Similar folds of striped 
percale are ‘used for trimming piqués and brill- 
iants, dotted with the color of the stripe. 

Embroidery on the material is the most stylish 
trimming for white corded piqué dresses. In- 
serted bands, and edging of white guipure em- 
broidery, and pleatings of white lawn, are also 
much used. When the dress is washed the lawn 
pleatings should be kept out of the starch as 
much as possible, and while being ironed should 
be constantly moistened with a wet cloth, each 
pleat being laid with precision and ironed flatly. 
Careless laundresses think this too much trou- 
ble; but those more experienced fold the pleats 
rapidly, and consider the process much easier 
than fluting ruffles. 

Grenadines of soft, bright colors, summer 
silks, and white muslins, are selected for dressy 
attire. ‘These are made with low corsages, and 
worn with white chemisettes. Grenadines are 
worn over silk slips of the same color. ‘The slip, 
when made separate, will serve for an under 
dress beneath suits of Swiss muslin worn for par- 
ty dresses. Valenciennes lace and appliqué em- 
broidery trim Swiss muslin. Simply shaped 
over-skirts of blue or bright green silk, made 
with bretelles and trimmed with ruches of the 
material raveled at the edges, are worn with 
white dresses. These cost from $9 to $12 at 
the furnishing houses. 

Paletots of the dress material designed to 
complete suits, and jaunty little jackets of cash- 
mere or corduroy, used as extra wrappings, are 
made in the various ways illustrated in Bazar 
No. 23, Vol. III., and in the present Number. 

The joanner of arranging the hair may also 
be seen in this week’s paper. Blonde hair is 
most often worn flowing in crimps, prepared by 
being braided the night before. A blue or brown 
ribbon confines the fluffy front hair. Dark 
brown and black hair is braided in two long, 
thick plaits tied with ribbons. 

Bronzed boots are worn with brown or with 
white dresses; but black kid boots, cut only half 
high, ornamented with white stitching, and ei- 





ther buttoned or laced on the sides, are more 
generally adopted. Buff and fawn-colored kids 
are chosen for toddlers of one or two years, A 
novelty to be commended is the metallic heel, 
black, or plated with silver, gold, or nickel. They 
are less easily trodden over at the sides than leath- 
er; but as any metal may be worn away, a ring 
placed at the bottom of these heels may be turned 
around and the pressure brought to bear on an- 
other part. ‘They are screwed on, and are easily 
transferred from one pair of boots to another. 
Shoe merchants sell the heels alone, or attached 
to the boots. Prices range from 70 cents to $3. 

A charming novelty for young girls is a sum- 
mer hat of light blue or pink silk, covered with 
a kind of coitfure of embroidered Swiss muslin 
edged with Valenciennes lace. - A quilling of 
silk surrounds the crown; a bow and streamers 
are at the back. Little girls of three years wear 
split straw and sewed chip hats with turned-up 
brims, covered with white or blue velvet, a box- 
pleating of gros grain ribbon, and a small clus- 
ter of flowers with an aigrette or ostrich tip on 
the side. A wreath of white daisies amidst blue 
velvet loops trims straw hat for tiny blondes ; 
clusters of wild flowers or dwarf poppies and 
wheat-ears, with rouleaux of scarlet velvet, are 
for brunettes. Flat Chinese hats of ‘Tuscan 
straw, with the trimming massed in the centre, 
and rough-and-ready straw flats tied down at 
the sides by a ribbon over the crown, are for the 
country and sea-side. 

Jaunty sailor fashions are more popular than 
ever for boys. The predominating suit worn by 
boys from five to eight years old is dark navy blue 
flannel, made with knee trowsers and a Garibaldi 
waist, or a belted blouse with square collar. Thick 
white braid, like a double welt, is sewed on the 
seams of the garment, and a white anchor or star 
is wrought on the collar. With a plain Garibaldi 
the suit is sold for $5 50; with a blouse, for $7 
or $8, according to the size. When made at 
home, mothers use an ordinary shirt pattern in- 
stead of making a blouse. ‘The tail of the gar- 
ment is tucked in beneath the belt of the trow- 
sers, and the body falls low over the belt in loose 
sailor style. The buttons used are moulds an 
inch in diameter, covered with white linen, and 
sometimes embroidered with blue. Pattern No. 
XVL., in Bazar No. 25, Vol. LL1., will serve as a 
guide for such suits, and is also very pretty when 
made of white linen duck, piped and welted with 
blue braid. A square collar, with an anchor in 
each corner, gives this suit the favorite nautical 
appearance. The furnishing houses charge $12 
or $14 for suits of this kind large enough for 
boys of eight years. 

Full gathered Knickerbocker trowsers are not 
so much used as those left open at the knee, or 
else fitted snugly around the knee and fastened 
by three or four buttons on the outer seam. 
Jackets button only at the throat, and are cut 
avay to show a vest of the material or of white 
pijué, or merely the shirt front. Piqué vests, 
buttoned up the front, braided with black, and 
fuinished with 2 turned-over collar of linen, are 
solu for $1 25, in sizes large enough for boys of 
seven years. Shirt waists, blouses gathered to a 
belt, with shaped wristbands and collar, are made 
of thick linen, striped or dotted with black or a 
color: price $1. Boys over five years wear long 
stockings, white, gray, blue, or striped, to match 
the suit. Smaller boys, still in kilts and frocks, 
wear short socks, showing an inch or two above 
their buttoned boots. 

Handsome suits of light gray and fawn-colored 
cloth have slight trimming of braid of a darker 
shade. Elaborate patterns of narrow braid, in 
contrasting colors, are no longer used. School 
suits are of heavy gray or brown linen, such as is 
sold for 40 cents a yard, or of Scotch gingham, 
in black and white stripes, imitating seersucker. 

Tucked linen waists, with gored skirts of white 
piqué buttoned to the belt, are worn by boys 
of three or four years. A cutaway jacket of 
piqué may be added to this, and a wide sash 
ribbon of black and white plaid. Piqué Gabri- 
elles, or else long sacques buttoned from top to 
bottom, either back or front, have a belt of the 
same with four long tabs pendent from it. Em- 
broidery trims the handsomest of these; piqué 
braid, or feather-edged soutache, is on plainer 
sacques. 

Sailor hats of white or brown straw, with blue 
ribbon streamers, remain in favor. White straw 
caps with visors are worn by very small boys. 
Another popular style has the crown indented in 
star shape, with a turned-up brim, bound with 
blue or black. 


LADIES’ SUMMER HATS. 


Ladies going to the watering-places wait until 
June to purchase round hats, as French importa- 
tions of that late date always show original de- 
signs prepared for the races. The latest arrivals 
are fresh-looking, notwithstanding the variety 
that preceded them. The Pompadour shapes 
are repeated with variations. The front and 
sides are turned down, while the back is divided, 
and one-half turned up en revers; the other 
left to fall over the chatelaine. Black ostrich 
feathers are wreathed along the edge of this hat, 
and clustered loops of two or three shades of 
blue ribbon are disposed on the crown and under 
the back. Hats from the best French houses 
have not the exaggerated crowns and wide brims 
so often seen on the promenade here. Very 
large roses with thickly clustering buds on a 
trailing spray are the favorite flowers, and are 
found in Capoul green, tea-rose, and every shade 
of pink and crimson. Black lace arranged to 
fall over the great hearts of damask-roses is a 
favorite fancy with French modistes. Trim- 
mings are massed in front and toward the top of 
the hat, thus givjng the towering effect to hats 
that of themselves are not very high. New sea- 
side Leghorns with wide brims are indented on 
all four sides, like the Watteau hat of two vears 








ago; or else they are turned up behind. Scarfs 
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of China crape, edged with Tom Thumb fringe, 
are their trimmings. Price $22. 

For information received, thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; and ArNoLp, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; and 
Miss Pace, 





PERSONAL. 


JonaH D. Hoover, whose death at Washing- 
ton, on the 5th ult., is made the occasion of re- 
gretful mention by the press, was one of the 
best-known and most highly esteemed of the 
residents of Washington. During the Presi- 
dency of Gen. Prerce he was U. 8. Marshal for 
the District of Columbia, an office that brought 
him into relations of great intimacy with the 
President, who entertained for him, as the writer 
of this paragraph happens to know, the warmest 
personal regard. He was a gentleman of fine ad- 
dress, well informed, very retiring and modest in 
his deportment, yet abounding in all manly vir- 
tues, and a right royal friend. It may be doubt- 
ed if the U. 8. marshalship of the District of 
Columbia was ever devolved upon a gentleman 
more popular with all political parties than was 
Mr. Hoover, or who dispensed an ample income 
in more refined and liberal hospitality. No man 
was better known in Washington, none more 
widely and deservedly esteemed than he. None 
will be more affectionately remembered. 

—Mr. Joun G. Saxe is one of the very few 
poets for whose productions there seems to be a 
steady demand. It is something in this country 
for a yolume of poems to reach a thirty-fourth 
edition, which was attained last week by the 
“Highgate edition” of Mr. 8.’s poetry. It may 
be that the people of Brooklyn intend, with 
pleasing alacrity, to absorb the whole edition, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Saxe proposes soon to 
make that city his future residence. 

—During the recent severe illness of Miss 
Auice Cary she was the constant recipient of 
beautiful flowers, etc., from her many friends ; 
but of all the kindness bestowed upon her, she 
makes a particular note of the following: ‘‘ But 
let me make especial mention of the splendid 
compliment paid me by OLE Buti. One morn- 
ing, just previous to his departure for his far- 
away home, he sent his card, asking permission 
to come and play for me some of the old Nor- 
wegian airs, which he holds exceedingly pre- 
cious, and plays only at his own fireside, and to 
listeners who have something of the weird and 
solemn and prophetic in themselves. Be sure, 
I was not slow in returning grateful assurances 
of ‘permission,’ and my messenger presently 
came back to me, bearing on his shoulder a case 
containing those marvelously cunning interpre- 
ters of that divine music which is native to the 
soul of only one man in all the world. In due 
time came the great magician himself, making 
me forget for more than one hour, by the sweet- 
ness and brightness of that smile of his, and by 
the rough eo of his broken speech (the more 
charming, | think, for its very imperfections), 
that he possessed any finer gift than that of con- 
versation. It was a great delight to look upon 
those two violins, one of them centuries old, I 


and tenderly cared for, have crossed and re- 
crossed the ocean so many times, and accompa- 
nied their master through nearly all the civilized 
lands, feeding so many hungry hearts, and ele- 
vating and inspiring so many darkened and sad- 
dened souls. It is curious to see with what al- 
most human love OLE BULL regards these life- 
long intimates and confidants. The milk-white 
and brightly bordered satin in which they were 
enveloped, reminded one of the case of silk which 
** Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 

Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, 

Wrought for the sacred shield of Launcelot, 

And braided thereupon 

All the devices blazon’d on the shield 

In their own tinct, and added, of her wit, 

A border fantasy of branch and flower, 

And yellow-throated nestling in the nest.’” 


—By the recent death of the Viscountess Dam- 
BRAY, at Dieppe, France, the last remnant of the 
Anjou branch of the Plantagenets becomes ex- 
tinct. Her father, Count DesHayYE, was page to 
Louis XVI., and on his arm bore the escutcheon 
of England. 

MinnizE Hauck, as Marguerite, and Laura 
Harris, as Amine, have achieved a decided suc- 





a new warbler has burst upon Paris—IsaBELLA 
Maveeot—who is raved about as a rival of Parrr 
and Nitsson. How delightful that fresh, glori- 
ous voices are always coming on, and that as 
one fails or drops out, the gap is so promptly 
filled! 

—Miss Dorotuea L. Drx, who has a mania 
for visiting lunatic asylums, and making sug- 
gestions for their improvement, and who has 
done more than any other living woman to bet- 
ter the condition of our hospitals, has been ill 
at Columbus, Ohio, from the effects of malaria, 
imbibed while traveling in the Southern States 
visiting hospitals for the insane. Happily, she 
is now convalescent, and her speedy recovery is 
hoped for. 

—Chief Justice CHASE is said to be in rather 
infirm health. Indeed, we see it stated in one 
of the papers that his early retirement from the 
bench is quite probable. 

—HAwrTHORNE, in his ‘ English Note Book,”’ 
mentions an agreeable visit of Mr. Pearce, the 
Vice-Consul, who ‘this morning laid on my 
desk nineteen golden sovereigns and thirteen 
shillings. It being the day of the steamer’s de- 
parture, an unusual number of invoice certifi- 
cates had been required—my signature to each 
of which brings me two dollars. The autograph 
of a living author has seldom been so much in 
request at so respectable a price. Colonel Crir- 
TENDEN told me that he had received as much 
as fifty pounds on a single day. Heaven pros- 
per the trade between America and Liverpool!” 
(How neat, and Hawthorney !) 

—ALLEN WRIGHT, the present Governor of 
the Choctaw Nation, is a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and preaches regularly, 

—Queen VicToRIA has just done a very graceful 
act. While General Grey, her late Private Sec- 
retary, was lying unburied, his favorite daugh- 
ter gave birth to a son, and the Queen, to testify 
her respect for his memory, came up to town 
and personally stood godmother at his baptism. 
It may be interesting to mention that the child 
so honored was born Earl BurForp, and that 
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—Mrs. STEVENS, who is so happy as to own 
the San Francisco Pioneer, is spoken of by male 
writers as ‘“‘the bewitching little curly headed 
editor.” 

—A Washington belle, whose name is nefarious- 
ly withheld, is responsible for this : ‘‘ In walking 
up along room, when the women who don’t like 
you are looking at your back, there is a moral 
support conveyed by a Paris dress not to be de 
rived from the firmest religious principles.”’ (!) 

—Lords Rapstock, FaARNHAM, and TEYNHAM, 
British peers, are at present engaged in preach- 
ing in various parts of England. 

—Lord PALMERSTON has been statued in West- 
minster Abbey, the sculptor, Jackson, having 
made the counterfeit presentment. The cere- 
mony of unveiling the figure took place a few 
days ago, but nobody, save the kith and kin of 
the defunct, was permitted to be present. 

—A. T. Stewart keeps three bank accounts, 
but does his commercial business mainly at the 
Merchants’ Bank, where, generally, he keeps 
three or four odd millions on deposit. 

—The moment the excellent Mr. T. CARLYLE 
finishes the new edition of his works, upon 
which he has been at work for the last two 
years, he will come to this remarkable country 
and do a series of lectures. 

—Mr. Joseru How arp,Jun.(of the Daily Star), 
one of the most industrious and versatile men 
connected with the New York press, was made 
the subject of a definite article, a few days since, 
by the trustees of that paper. Those apprecia- 
tive gentlemen, recognizing the ability and suc- 
cess that had marked Mr. Howarp’s manage- 
ment, very properly intimated to him, on his 
thirty-fifth birthday, that there would be no im 
propriety in accepting from them a superb gold 
watch and an advance of salary from #6000 to 
$8000 perannum. Mr. H. stood up under it with 
the proverbial manliness of the American editor. 

—It was the felicity of M. Maurice RicHarp, 
French Minister of Fine Arts, to wear on his 
wedding-day a blue coat with gold buttons, a 
white waistcoat, and lilac trowsers—the latter 
being the really great feature of the spectacle. 

—Mr. SpuRGEON is about 36 years old, and 
preached 1000 sermons before he was 21. For 
the last five years 25,000 copies a week of his ser- 
mons have been sold. Not less than 14,000,000 
copies have been sold in England, besides 300,- 
000 in America. From one to three volumes 
have been published in Welsh, German, French, 
Swedish, Dutch, and Italian, besides separate 
sermons in Gaelic, Tamil, and the Maori lan- 
guage of New Zealand. 

—HESEKIEL, the author of the biography of 
BISMARCK, recently published by the HARPERs, 
has lately been devoting his atteftion to the prep- 
aration of a work on the ‘‘1.~ble science of cook- 
ery.’? The ‘‘ Food and Drink, a German Cook- 
ery Book,”’ by GzoresE and Lupovico HESEKIEL, 
published by StrLkg, Berlin, promises to attain 
a large circuiation, if only on account of the 
‘“* piquant introduction, and the chapter of Curi- 
osa’”’ promised with the concluding number. 

—The wife of Dr. GeTcHEL, of Philadelphia, 
hearing a burglar in her parlor the other even- 
ing, descended from her room with a revolver, 
and fired at him as he rushed pasther. The fel- 


| low escaped, but from bloody tracks left behind 


believe, which, wrapped in queenly garniture | 


cess in several European capitals; and recently | 


he is a lineal descendant of NELL Gwynve and | 


the lady’s shot must have taken effect. 

—Miss Hosmer has come out in great force at 
Rome on the horse-race question. She has a 
horse. His name is Blazon. Blazon has just 
won the steeple-chase and hurdle-race which 
came off on the Campagna, near the tomb of 
Crecinia METELLA. Six horses ran, two belong- 
ing to Prince Bor@HEsE, one to the Marquis 
CALABRINI, one to Mr. FEnTOon, an English gen- 
tleman, one to Prince SuLMoNA, and one to the 
Hunting Club. BLazon, who is an old veteran 
in such sort of victories, having won at least six 
times before in similar contests, easily came out 
ahead of all competitors by several lengths. His 
rider, JosePH New, decorated with the Stars and 
Stripes, added new laurels also to his well-es- 
tablished fame for horsemanship. A large and 
brilliant company were on the ground, and 
greeted the American success with hearty ap- 
plause. For the moment, doubtless, our tal- 
ented countrywoman was as proud of the prow- 
ess of her horse as of the fame of her creations 
in marble. 

—Professor GOLDWIN SMITH doesn’t propose 
to let Mr. Disraevi tread on his professorial 
corns without showing proper resentment. The 
Tribune, of June 3, publishes a note, purporting 
to be from the Professor, which is right spicy. 
Thus: 


“ The Right Hon. B. Disraeli: 

“*Srr,—In your ‘Lothair’ you introduce an Oxford 
professor who is about to emigrate to America, and 
you describe him as ‘a social parasite." 

“You well know that if you had ventured openly 
to accuse me of any social baseness you would have 
had to answer for ed words. 

‘*But when, sheltering yourself under the literary 
forms of a work of fiction, you seek to traduce with 
impunity the social character of a political opponent, 
your expréssions can touch no man's honor—they are 
the stingless insults of a coward. 

“Your obedient servant, 
*GoLpwin Situ.” 

This cheerful little note is prompted by Mr. 
DIsRAELI’s alluding to Professor SMITH as ‘‘ cley- 
er and extremely well-informed, so far as books 
can make a man knowing; but unable to profit 
even by his limited experience of life from a 
restless vanity and overflowing conceit, which 
prevent him from ever observing or thinking of 
any thing but himself’’—and so forth and so on. 

—Mrs. ANNA Cora RITCHIE writes to a San 
Francisco paper that there is really foundation 
for the report that Queen Vicroria contem- 
plates a second marriage, and that the gentle- 
man who is named as the prospective Prince 
Consort is a Prince of the House of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and a near relative of Prince Curis- 
TIAN. Itissaid that Prince CuRtsTIAN was him- 
self a suitor for Her Majesty’s hand, and that in 
refusing him the Queen bade him transfer his 
affections to her favorite daughter. 

—We deplore our inability to give the name 
of the Boston gentleman who was tongratulated 
by his friends on the birth of his third daughter. 
They had the notion that this girl (boys being 
now at a discount) might by-and-by become his 
law partner, and take a high place in political 
life. Thus was his disappointment assuaged. 

—RoserT Morris, Jun., son of the well-known 
colored member of the Boston bar, a few days 
since passed a successful examination, and en- 
tered at Middle Temple, London. Mr. Morris 
| graduated a year ago from the Imperial College 
of France, after spending nine years at that in- 
| stitution. 


“ May 2%, 1870. 
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Lambrequin for Curtains, 

Covers, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis pretty lambrequin may be used 
for curtains, covers, etc. Work the 
point lace embroidery as shown in the 
Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. 
III., No. 11. The appliqué flower in the middle 
of each point of the lambrequin is worked on Swiss muslin in French 
embroidery. Work the picots on the edge in the manner shown 
by Fig. 2; work a button-hole stitch after each picot. 














beads, to which is fastened a bead 
net. For the frame take a piece of 
strong wire fourteen inches long and 
wind it with beads. To this wire 
fasten the feet of the frame, each of 
which is made of a piece of wire ten 
inches and a half long. Wind each 
of these pieces closely with red worsted. Wind a section of the midale 
of each wire three inches long with beads strung on red silk, and bend 
half the length of the wire together so as to form a loop. Wind the 
still uncovered ends of the wires first with red worsted, and then with 
beads in connection with the part already worked. Leave half an inch 



















Cover for Round Cushion. 


f'uis cover, which may also be used as an antimacassar, is made of three Fig. 1, —LAMBREQUIN FoR CURTAINS, of the upper ends uncoyered, and fasten to the rim in the manner shown by the 

separate pieces of cloth, nd is twenty inches in diameter, ‘The outer part Covers, ETC. illustration. Bend the feet into the proper shape, and join them to the three- 

is of brown cloth embroidered with fine gold cord and fine brown gimp, leaved figure shown by the illustration. For this figure take a piece of wire 

and also with brown silk in half polka stitch and point Russe; the inner ten inches and a half long, join the ends together, wind it with worsted and 
edge is cut in pointed scallops. Fig. 32, beads, and bend into the requisite shape. For 












the net take a piece of red twisted silk corre- 
sponding in length to the rim of the frame, string 
half its length with beads, and join the ends to- 
gether. On this foundation work with 
red silk as follows: Always alternating, 
take up 1 b. (bead), pass the thread 
through the following b. of the founda- 
tion, and soon. In this manner 
work eight more rounds. In the 
10th round pass over 1 b. six 
times at regular intervals; that _.. 
is, after taking up a b. pass the Fig. 2.—MANNER OF work. 
working thread through the sec- 1N@ Epox or Lamprequin. 
ond following b. of the preceding 

round, instead of the next following one. Repeat this in every 
fourth following round until the net is closed. Sew the net to 
the frame, and at regular intervals string on a large cut crystal 
bead, and to this join the bead fringe in the manner shown by 
the illustration. For 
the foundation of the 
fringe take a thread 
strung with beads 
somewhat longer 
than the rim, and 
on this work the 
fringe in the manner 
shown by Fig. 2. 


Supplement, gives one-quarter of the de- 
sign. ‘The centre piece must be cut out 
according to the dotted line of Fig. 32. 
Under the scalloped edge of the 
outer piece set a piece of fawn- 
colored cloth two inches wide, 
the inner edge of which is cut 
according to the contour 
of Fig. 32, leiting it pro- 
ject an inch beyond the 
i inner edge of the outer 
big. 2.—Buap FRINGE FOR piece. Ornament the 
Sroot Basket. fawn-colored piece with 
point Russe embroidery 
of brown silk. Cut the centre piece of white cloth, and 
embroider with various colors of silk and fine gold cord 
in the design shown on page 214 of Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. IIL, No. 14. Trim the outer edge with a rufile 
of pinked white cloth and a ruche of brown ribbon. 


Wire and Bead 
Spool Basket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


MATERIALS: — 
Wire, red zephyr 
worsted, red twist- 
ed silk, and crys- 
tal beads. 

This basket, 
which may also 
be used as a jewel 
cup, cousists of a 
frame of wire and 
















Summer Hood 

with Revers. 
Tuts hood is knit 
in an open-work de- 
sign with fine white 










Cover ror Rounp Cusnion 1n Satin Stitcw AND Apprication, 
[See Harper's Bazar, Vol. II., No. 14, Page 213.] 
d For design see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 32, 
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> oon ewe p y i 
Kyitrep Sommer Hoop wirn Revers. Fig. 1.—Wime ann Beap Sroou Baskxr. ; 3 : 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIIL, Fig. 53. Kyirrep anp Crocurt Summer Hoop with Srrines. 
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Fig. 1.—Scoten Prat Manteret.—Bacr. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XVII, Figs. 33-37. 


zephyr worsted ; it is trimmed with knit lace and blue ribbon 
Fig. 53, Supplement, gives the pattern for the hood. 
Cut from Fig. 53 one piece of foundation net. Beginning at the 
lower corner of the back, make a foundation of 10 st. (stitches). 
Always going backward and forward, and widening at the sides 
to correspond to the pattern, work on this foundation as fol- 
lows: Always slip the first stitch of a round. 1st round.—AlI- 
ternately t. t. o. (throw the thread over the needle), 2 n. (nar- 
row; to do this work off two st. together). 2d round.—Plain ; 
on each t. t,o. 1k. (knit), 1p. 3d round.—Like the Ist round, 
letting the t. t. o. come on the 
n. of the preceding round. In 
this way work the entire hood, 
widening or narrowing as may 
be required. Work the foun- 
dation for the lace with a coarse 
worsted crochet needle. The 
length of the foundation must 
exceed the length of the outside 
of the hood by one-quarter ; the 
number of stitches in it must be 
divisible by 12. Take up the < 
upper veins of the foundation on 
a knitting-needle, and on these 


bows. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1, 2%, and 2». 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


work the Ist round.—Alternately 2 n., t. t. 0. 2d round.—Plain. 
8d round.—* | k., t. t. 0, 1 k., t. t.0.,4m, t. t. 0, 1k, tt. 0. 
Repeat from *. 4thround.—Plain. Repeat the 3d and 4th rounds 
five times, and then knit one round as follows: Alternately t. t. o., n. 
One round plain ; then loosely cast off. On the front edge of the hood, 
where it is gathered from : to >, sew the lace on in pleats; from the 
middle to * sew on a second piece of lace, which must fall backward, 
and be laid in thick pleats. Cover the seam with blue ribbon pleated, 
and trim with a bow of the same. ‘Turn the edges of the scarf over to 
the right side, along the dotted line 
of Fig. 53, and fasten with a few 
stitches, Blue ribbon strings. 


Summer Hood with Strings. 
See illustration on page 420. 

Tue strings of this hood are so 
long that they can be crossed in 
front and tied behind. A belt is 
fastened to the corner of the cape- 
like part and closed in front under 
the strings. The original is of white 
zephyr worsted, knit with medium- 
sized wooden needles, and trimmed 
with crocheted lace and bows of 
green velvet ribbon. ‘The hood is 
knit in two halves. Beginning on 
the lengthwise edges of the hood, 
make, with a coarse worsted crochet 
needle, a foundation seventy-two 
inches long. Gather the upper veins 
of the st. (stitches) on a knitting- 
needle, and, always going backward 
and forward, knit plain. In the 
first seventy rounds of the work n. 
(narrow; that is, knit two st. to- 
gether) 1 at the end of every second 
following round. This side forms 
the back seam of the hood. ‘To 
form the strings cast off so many 
st. on the other side of the hood 
that there shall be only 75 st. left 
on the needle. On these k. 80 
rounds plain, going backward and 
forward, in doing which n. 16 times 
in the first 22 rounds on that side 
where the st. have been cast off. 
This narrowing must be done at the 
end of the round at regular inter- 
vals. On the same side w. (widen) 
8 st. in the last twelve rounds, in 
order to form the ends of the string. 
After the 80th round cast off loose- 
ly. Make the second half of the 
hood in the same manner. Sew the 
upper straight edges and the back 
edges of the hood together. On the 
outside edges crochet one round of 
se. (single crochet), then one round 
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FLANNEL MorNING orn BATHING SLIPPER. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 29 and 30. 


as follows: Alternately 1 sc. on the st. (stitch) of the preceding 
round, 3 ch, (chain), passing over 1 st.. One round of ch. (chain stitch) 
scallops; on this one round as follows: * 1 se. on the following ch. 
scallop, 1 ch., 5 de. (double crochet) on the middle st. of the follow- 
ing ch. seallop, 1ch. Repeat from *. Lay the hood in pleats under- 
neath the point at the back, fasten a tassel of white worsted on the 
point, and trim with bows as shown by the illus- 

tration. The belt consists of three open-work 

rounds of de., edged with a round of ch. scallops. 

The ends are covered with a rosette of velvet 

ribbon. 





Flannel Morning or Bathing Slipper. 

Turis slipper is made of pink flannel, embroid- 
ered with black silk in button-hole stitch, and 
bordered with a braid of narrow flannel strips 
three-quarters of an inch wide. ‘The sole is 
made of straw braid half an inch wide, and coy- 
ered with a piece of flannel lined with cotton bat- 
ting. Cut of flannel laid double one piece from 
Fig. 29, Supplement ; trans- 
fer the design to the upper 
piece of flannel and work it 
in button-hole stitch. But- 
ton-hole stitch the edges 
of the double material to- 
gether with pink silk, and 
join to the inner sole of 
flannel and cotton; sew the 
edges of the inner sole on 
the straw-braid sole. The 
lines on Fig. 30, Supple- 
ment, designate which way 
the braids must run. Cover 
the edges with the flannel 
braids, 





MISERABLE DOGS. 
HAPPENED to be pass- 


ing one Boxing-day, or 
rather evening, many years 
ago, through St. Clement's 
church-yard, when I be- 
came aware of a man who 
was holding on to the rail- 
ings of the church, and 
blubbering in a manner 
piteous to behold and hear. 
I noticed that his legs were 
much bowed, and like unto 
those of a journeyman tai- 
lor; but it was difficult to 
dogmatize on that head, 
for the man had been keep- 
ing his Christmas in the 


Lapy.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVII., Figs. 33 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1, 2°, 
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approved English fashion, and was very drunk. <A good wo- 
man—presumably his wife—in a shabby shawl and a crushed 
bonnet, was doing her best to support this staggering holid: 
maker, and endeavoring to cheer him up in his affliction, what- 
ever that sorrow’s crown of sorrow may have been; but his 
grief was overwhelming—of that there could be no doubt. ‘‘I 
—I—I'm so unhappy !” Ebriosus continued to maunder. ‘‘ Un 
happy!” repeated the good woman with womanly scorn, and 
yet not without a kind of rallying sympathy—‘* unhappy! what 
for? You was drunk the day before yesterday ; you was drunk 
on Christmas-day ; you're drunk now: what more do yer want ? 
Deo yer want to bea hangel ?” 
In the opinion of this excellent 
housewife intoxication was the 
of humanity ; 
and, short of seraphic beatifi- 
cation, the drunken tailor, her 
husband—if he was a tailor and 
her mate—had attained the acme 
of enjoyment. But the toper 
° holding on to the railings was 
not to be comforted, and he con- 
tinued to drivel and sob about 
his unhappiness until I passed 
over to the other side, and he 
slid into the infinities of the peo 
ple we meet once and never meet 
again. He was clearly a self 
tormentor—you may object, I 
know, that he was only alcohol 
ically lachrymose—and a Miser- 
able Dog. Weare all Miserable 
Sinners, but we are not all Mis 
erable De gs. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 

Tuere’s a gaping rent in the curtain 

That longs for a needle and thread ; 
There’s a garment that ought to be finished, 

And a book that wants to be read. 
There's a letter that ought to be answered, 

There are clothes to fold away, 
And I know these tasks are wanting, 

And ought to be done to-day. 


But how can I mend the curtain 
While watching this silvery cloud ? 
And how can I finish the garment 
When the robin calls so loud? 
And the whispering trees are telling 
Such stories above my head 
That I can but lie and listen, 
And the book is all unread. 


If I try to write the letter, 
I am sure one-half the words 
Will be in the curious language 
Of my chattering friends, the birds. 
The lilacs bloom in the sunshine, 
The roses nod and smile, 
And the clothes that ought to be folded 
And ironed must wait a while. 


I lie in the chestnut shadows, 
And gaze at the summer sky, 
Bidding the cares and troubles 
And trials of life pass by. 
The beautiful chestnut blossoms 
Are falling about my feet, 
And the dreamy air is laden 
With their odors rare and sweet. 


The honey-bees hum in the clover, 
The grasses rise and fall, 
The robin stops and listens 
As he hears the brown thrush call. 
And the birds sing to me softly, 
The butterfly flits away— 
Oh, what could be sweeter than living 
This beautiful summer day! 





THE RAVEL GREEN-HOUSE. 


ECY got her directions, as plain as could be, 
before she started. 

** Now, remember what I say,” said her aunt 
Maria, ‘‘and you can’t miss the way. First, 
you walk up this street about six blocks, and it 
is straight all the way. ‘Then it begins to turn 
and curve, going round the hill, and still you 
follow it almost till it gets straight again, almost 
to the end of the curve. You will see a church 
on the corner, and the green-house is close by, 
on the side-hill. You can’t miss of it. Mr. 
Ravel and his brother keep it together, and they 
live in two houses just alike, right by it. Now, 
don’t you think you can find it?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Cecy, ‘‘ I always can find 
my way any where. What is it you want be- 
sides smilax, Bell?” 

‘* A half-blown tea-rose, and some heliotrope. 
And, oh! Cecy, a few rose geranium leaves. 
You are such a good girl to go for me, dear. If 
there was any one else to send, I wouldn't ask 

**Oh, Llike it!” said Cecy, fastening the loops 
of her gray water-proof. ‘* You know I always 
do like to go off on exploring expeditions alone. 
I should like to be a pilgrim, going all over the 
world and having adventures.” 

“Upon my word she looks like it—don’t she, 
mother ?” exclaimed Bell, laughing, ‘‘ with her 
gray dress and mantle, and resolute eyes! It’s 
a pity the pilgrimage hadn't some loftier aim 
than merely to get me a few flowers to wear to 
Kate Gove’s reception.” 

** Well, run along, child!” said her aunt Ma- 
ria. ** How like a school-girl you do look with 
that short hair!” 

So away went Cecy, in the chilly gray of the 
November morning, walking rapidly along the 
frosted pavement, her eyes growing bright and 
her cheeks rosy with the exercise, while the wind 
blowing fresh in her face kept the wavy brown 
hair back and out of the way. 

It was a picturesque city—it could not help 
being, Cecy thought, with such a hill in it as 
she should presently find the street curving 
around. There were houses on the heights above 
her high enough for eagles’ eyries; and then on 
her left, as she looked down the descending 
ground, there were houses below. Down there 
the factory people lived, and the smoke hovered. 

“IT am going to explore every one of those 
streets by the time I have been here a week 
longer,” thought Cecy. It was only two days 
before that she had come to stay at her aunt's, 
partly to visit, and partly to help Bell, who was 
getting ready to be married. For Cecy was an 
orphan, and went from one relative’s house to 
another, always bright, helpful, and welcome. 

** But it’s getting to be lonesome,” said Cecy 
to herself, as she walked, ‘‘this not having a 
home of one’s own to go to. Now here's this 
place ; just as soon as I get used to all these 
streets and houses I shall have to go away to 
some other place and begin over again. But— 
I'm a pilgrim! I don’t much care if I have to 
go over all the world. There! I’m getting away 
round the hill, and here's the church, and there, 
yes, there's the green-house.” 

There it was, sure enough—impossible to miss 
it, as Aunt Maria said. It was a fine large green- 
house, on the side-hill, with a smooth lawn in 
front; and there, on either hand, were the houses 
of the two Ravels—handsome brown houses, 
built almost precisely alike. Mr. Ravel and his 
brother must find their — and nursery 
garden table, thought Cecy; and 
through wha cde gate she entered, and took 
a direct path over the lawn to the glass door, 
which was open. 

“Oh, how lovely! how lovely!” exclaimed 








Cecy in an under-tone, after she had descended 
the three or four steps which took her fairly 
down into the green-house. She stood there in 
the warm, fragrant atmosphere, and looked about 
her. Shelves above shelves, ranks upon ranks, 
of the most luxuriant plants, more than half of 
them in full bloom. Great double carnations of 
every shade—purest white, intensest crimson, 
delicately veined and gorgeously tipped, fragrant 
as the spice gardens of Stamboul; camellias 
solidly white, lifelessly beautiful, as if their whole 
soul had spent itself upon their marvelous petals; 
purple gloxinias, and exquisite pale daphnes ; 
ferns, cool and dewy in their low bed of moist 
sand, their foliage of inimitable tracery and vein- 
ing, finer than lace-work ; monthly roses, tea- 
roses, the *‘ sofrano,” the “‘ cloth of gold,” their 
slender stems bending beneath the sweet burden 
of rarest loveliness; creamy lilies, golden down 
in the heart ; heliotropes, tinted grayish-purple, 
with their subtile perfume that intoxicates ; and, 
on their tall stalks, milk-white tuberoses, fragrant 
to a marvel, 

Cecy loved flowers almost with passion ; she 
walked softly along the boarded path, walled in 
as it were by beauty and perfume on either side. 
Now and then she timidly touched some radiant 
petal for a greeting, and bending, she laid her 
cheek against the cool green ferns, fancying her- 
self for a moment back again under the gray 
ledge in a noble forest where she had once rest- 
ed and dreamed an hour among the wild ferns 
growing there. 

‘** But where is the gardener ?”” thought Cecy 
at last, suddenly realizing that she was alone in 
the green-house. ‘‘I shall have to find him 
soon, or I shall be late for breakfast, and Bell 
must be ready for the reception by half past ten. 
Oh, there’s another door; I suppose it leads 
where they keep the sand and flower-pots and 
tools. The gardener may be in there. I'll just 
look, any way.” 

The door was ajar, and she pushed it open, 
thus finding that it was another part of the 
green-house itself, a small room with a few 
cactus plants in pots on its shelves, and some 
rough, bristly stems climbing up the frame-work. 
In the centre of the room was an immense tub 
containing a tropical tree-like plant, and stand- 
ing on a bench carefully examining the topmost 
leaves was the gardener. Not Mr. Ravel, Cecy 
thought at once, he was not old enough for that, 
but probably one of his assistants. He was a 
handsome young fellow in a rough gray working 
suit and knit vest. Hearing Cecy’s step he 
turned, and with an inquiring glance regarded 
the honest gray eyes and glowing face of the 
girl before him, dressed in her pilgrim-gray. 

“*T came for some flowers,” said Cecy, pro- 
ceeding at once to business. ‘‘I want atea-rose 
bud and some smilax, if you please.” 

** Certainly, with the greatest pleasure!” re- 
plied the young man, springing down from the 
bench, and thinking to himself, ‘* what a cheru- 
bie face it is—like morning in the bass-relief!” 

They went back to the rose shelf, and, with a 
half dismay, Cecy beheld him cut for her lavish- 
ly at least half a dozen of the rarest roses, be- 
sides buds. 

‘*Why, I don’t want but one,” she said, in a 
concerned voice; ‘‘I have only a dollar to pay 
for the whole, and I must have heliotrope and 
smilax and geranium leaves!” 

** Pay!” exclaimed the young man, in a mysti- 
fied tone. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Cecy, positively. ‘* My 
cousin Bell says she never likes to have her flow- 
ers charged to her, and she only wants a very 
few to wear in her hair to a reception. I am 
afraid Mr. Ravel will be angry because you have 
cut all those roses, such long stems too!” 

** Mr. Ravel won't care,” said the young man, 
with an amused gleam in his eyes; ‘‘you shall 
have the roses for nothing, if you will accept 
them.” 

‘*Oh, thank you!” exclaimed Cecy, delight- 
edly. ‘* Perhaps you are Mr. Ravel yourself?” 

“Oh no,” he replied; ‘‘it is my uncle who 
owns this green-house, but I work in it more 
than he does. I imagine you have not been 
here before ?” 

‘** No, I haven't,” ans~-ed Cecy ; ‘‘ but it was 
very easy to find *’.. place, they gave me such 
particular dir-.tions. I knew it at once by its 
being on the side-hill, and having the two houses 
just alike close by. Now some smilax, if you 
please—about thirty cents’ worth.” 

The gardener cut her a generous handful of 
the long graceful sprays. 

** And now the heliotrope ?” he said, pleasant- 
ly, turning to where it stood, and gathering the 
handsomest blooms he could find. ‘Then break- 
ing off a branch of rose geranium full of leaves, 
he put it with the res‘ in Cecy’s basket. Cecy 
handed him Cciis dollar, which he took, color- 
ing a little, and thanked her. 

** Won't you look around among the flowers a 
little?” he asked. ‘There may be something 
else you will fancy.” 

**'Thank you,” said Cecy, thinking that here 
was the most splendid green-house with the most 
obliging gardener she had ever seen. She wished 
she had brought her purse with her, for at such 
reasonable prices she certainly might afford a 
few plants for her room at Aunt Maria’s, and 
they would be such a joy all winter. The young 
man watched every change on her expressive 
face, and felt thoroughly pleased with his cus- 
tomer, the fearless, bright young girl who had 
come upon him so suddenly like a vision as he 
stood pruning his pet rhododefidron. He wished 
he could learn her name and where she lived. 

** How much would this cost?” asked Cecy, 
timidly, pointing to a clump of pink mountain 
daisies. 

** Bellis perennis —‘ wee modest crimson- 
tipped flower.’ Five cents,” he replied. 

** And this?” she went on, touching a pretty 
little lemon verbena. 
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** Eight cents.” 

“* Why, how cheap they are! I never thought 
of wanting any thing, so I did not bring any 
money; but if you will let me choose a few, I 
will come to-morrow and get them, and pay for 
them.” 

**T shall be only too glad,” said the young 
man, radiantly ; and Cecy thought she had cer- 
tainly never been waited on by any one so hand- 
some and polite in all her life. He put aside 
the plants for her as fast as she chose them, 
which she did with a mingling of desire and 
prudence that made the mischievous gleam shine 
out in his eyes more than once. She took the 
daisy, the lemon verbena, a small heliotrope, a 
small monthly rose, and, after much hesitation, 
a beautiful white calla lily, which he assured 
her, unblushingly, was only twenty cents, 

** All these for sixty cents !” exclaimed Cecy, 
in her pleasure. ‘‘I will surely come for them 
to-morrow morning with the money. I should 
like to take the dear little daisies in my hand 
now, if you won’t mind trusting me. Iam Cecy 
Leigh, Mrs. Hammond's niece; she lives on this 
same street farther down.” 

**Oh yes! I know where she lives,” said the 
handsome young gardener. ‘I would trust 
you with the whole green-house, if you wanted 
it, Miss Leigh.” 

** Your uncle, Mr. Ravel, wouldn’t be so con- 
fiding !” said Cecy, laughing and blushing. 

Then with a pleasant good-morning she walk- 
ed briskly away, with her basket of flowers and 
her daisies. ‘The young man watched her out 
of the gate, and then, going back to his rhodo- 
dendron, laughed long and quietly to himself. 

‘* Of all the adventures I ever had this is the 
gem,” he said, mentally. ‘‘ I fancy I carried it 
off pretty well—Ravel’s nephew! I was trem- 
bling in my shoes for fear Uncle Guy would 
come in and spoil it all. What a little pet she 
is! Oh, it’s a capital joke!” 

But presently he grew more thoughtful, and a 
trifle sad, remembering, perhaps, what a lonely 
fellow he was after all, in spite of his kind uncle 
and many friends, 

Cecy hastened home light-footed and light- 
hearted. She was late for breakfast to be sure, 
but that was no matter. Bell went wild over 
the tea-roses and heliotrope ; they were too love- 
ly for any thing, she declared. 

** And here I was trembling for fear you 
might not get any at all,” she said, ‘‘ for I know 
the Goves ordered quantities yesterday, and Ra- 
vel doesn’t keep a superabundance.” 

**Why, the green-house was one blaze of 
brilliant flowers!” exclaimed Cecy. 

“*So cheap too!” pursued Bell. ‘‘ Why, Cecy, 
you must have melted the old man’s heart!” 

**It wasn’t Mr. Ravel himself,” said Cecy, 
blushing vividly. ‘‘ It was his nephew.” 

“His nephew? Oh, that young man I’ve 
seen there sometimes, potting plants, I suppose. 
Cecy, you’ve made a conquest! I shall cer- 
tainly send you for all the flowers I want after 
this if you bring home such bargains. But, dear 
me, I can’t stand here. I must fly and get ready 
for that reception.” 

Many times that day did Cecy caress her pret- 
ty pink mountain daisies; and she was conscious 
of an unwonted excitement as she looked for- 
ward to her next visit to the green-house. Her 
aunt Maria promised her one of the broad sit- 
ting-room windows for her plants, where they 
would be safe from frost all winter; and Cecy, in 
fancy, arranged and rearranged them, while she 
silently resolved to spend at least forty cents 
more in that wonderful green-house. 

To-morrow came, and forth she sallied alone 
again, for Bell was too busy to want to go, and 
Cecy did not urge her. The road already seemed 
familiar; she had traversed it with such observ- 
ant eyes the day before, and it was not long be- 
fore she came in sight of the green-house. Al- 
most at the moment she saw her gardener friend 
crossing the lawn; it almost seemed as if he had 
been watching for her; and he had the green- 
house door already open when she reached it. 
They said good-morning, smilingly, like those 
who are already friends, and then Cecy took out 
her sixty cents. 

“*T want to pay my debts first thing,” she 
said, gayly. The young man looked as if he 
wanted to protest against it; but as Cecy laid 
the money on a bench, he let it remain there. 

“*You didn’t go into the violet house,” he 
said, as Cecy was beginning to take up her pots 
of flowers. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you like to just look at 
it?” 

‘*Yes, indeed !” exclaimed Cecy, who was al- 
ways ready for violets. He opened another 
door she had not noticed, which Jed into a side- 
addition of the green-house ; and there on either 
side was a broad bed of moss and sand, full of 
violet plants, many of them in bloom, blue, per- 
fect, intense. Cecy stood breathless with de- 
light. The young man began to gather violets. 

‘*T must give you a little bouquet of these,” 
he said. 

**Oh, if you only could!” said Cecy, longing- 
ly; ‘‘but indeed you must not. I am so afraid 
Mr. Ravel will not like it.” 

**My uncle expects me to do as I please,” 
said the young man, carelessly; and winding 
soft green moss around the violets, he handed 
them to Cecy. 

** Now I have something else to show you,” 
he said, and led the way into the small room 
where she had first found him. There he called 
her attention to the coarse, uninviting stems that 
clambered up over a trellis, with prickly, cactus- 
like leaves. There were four or five great buds 
at the top. Cecy looked at him inquiringly. 

**3t is*the cereus,” he said, ‘‘a flower that 
blooms only at night. ‘These buds will blossom 
by to-morrow evening, and before the next sun- 
rise they will be all closed up and dead.” 

**T have heard of it, but never saw one be- 
fore,” replied Cecy, greatly interested. 





“*It would be worth your while to come around 
here and look at it, then, when it blossoms,” he 
said, eagerly; ‘‘our friends frequently come. 
You never saw any thing like it, the great white 
magnificent flower !” 

**T wish I could,” said Cecy, simply; and 
then, feeling as if she had really no reason to re- 
main any longer, she went to her plants again, 
and tried to manage so as to carry them all in 
her arms at once. 

**You never can do it! Don’t try,” said the 
gardener, laughing. ‘‘I will send or bring them 
around in the course of the morning. ‘hat is 
what customers always expect.” 

“* Wouldn't it really be any trouble ?” inquired 
Cecy, relieved by the proposal ; and, on his as- 
suring her that it would be only a pleasure, she 
contented herself with taking the calla and her 
dainty bunch of violets. 

‘*1'll bring the others in about an hour,” said 
the young man; *“‘ you'll be there yourself to re- 
ceive them, I hope ?” 

“*Oh yes, indeed !” replied Cecy, with an earn- 
estness that gratified him. 

‘* My time has come !” said the young man to 
himself, with a serio-comic air, as, after watching 
Cecy depart, he lit his cigar and sauntered back 
tothe house. ‘‘I like that little girl better than 
any one I ever saw in my life. Now I wonder 
how it’s all going to end!” 

Cecy met Bell at her aunt’s door just going 
out. 

‘It’s a case of necessity,” said Bell, gayly ; 
“‘T must match this silk right away. Can't you 
come, Cecy?” But Cecy excused herself, be- 
cause she must be at home to receive her plants, 
she said. 

In about an hour! Cecy ran up stairs to carry 
the violets to her aunt, who was keeping her 
room that day with a headache; and while talk- 
ing with her and hovering around the calla, the 
time slipped by quickly enough. 

The bell rang, and Cecy went to the door her- 
self. There on the steps stood her gardener 
friend, no longer in his gray working suit, but 
very stylishly attired, and looking so elegant that 
Cecy felt rather abashed till his smile reassured 
her. She did not know how pretty she herself 
was looking in her simple house dress, hat and 
mantle being laid aside. He brought the plants 
into the sitting-room at her request; and then, 
delighted at finding no one there, lingered to 
help her arrange them in the window, and to 
give her a few directions about their treatment. 
From one subject to another they passed until at 
last, fairly launched in conversation, they found 
themselves talking about books, about life, about 
their likes and dislikes, their wishes and disap- 
pointments. 

“*T declare!” exclaimed Bell, an hour later, 
when she came home and found the gardener 
just gone. ‘* This is the most mysterious thing! 
Who ever supposed those Ravels had such a hero 
of a nephew? And do you mean to tell me, 
Cecy, that that calla only cost twenty cents? 
Ravel would have asked me every cent of a dollar 
for it!” 

**He says he will come for me to-morrow 
evening to take me to the green-house to see the 
night-blooming cereus in blossom,” said Cecy, 
demurely. ; 

‘* Well, I must say,” declared Bell, with an 
emphasis, ‘‘ it all sounds a great deal more like 
fairy-land than like the Ravel green-house! 
But then to be sure I have not been there for 
nearly two months, and perhaps they have fitted 
it up afresh for winter.” 

‘That evening, as Bell was lounging on the sofa 
half asleep, Cecy began to ask her curious ques- 
tions, as, for instance, how much did she love the 
gentleman she was to marry ; whether she would 
have loved him the same under any circum- 
stances ; whether it would have made any differ- 
ence suppose he had been a farmer, say, instead 
of alawyer. And then she announced with spirit 
that it would make no difference to her what 
business a man followed if she loved him; and 
of all occupations she thought the raising of 
vegetables, or of fruit, or of flowers, was one of 
the nicest and noblest. To all which Bell an- 
swered sleepily ; but remembered well enough to 
give Cecy an unmerciful teasing about it next 
day. 

The next day was fine and sunny, and Bell 
took Cecy shopping with her. As they were 
going from one store to another, a gentleman 
met them and bowed very politely to Cecy, who 
returned it with the brightest of smiles. 

** Why, Cecy!” asked Bell, surprised, ‘‘ where 
did you ever get acquainted with him?” 

‘*Why, don’t you know?” replied Cecy. 
*“‘That’s Mr. Ravel’s nephew, the gardener, who 
was so kind to me.” 

**Cecy Leigh!” exclaimed Bell, seizing Cecy 
by the arm as if she were afraid of her escaping. 
“Turn right short about, and let us go back up 
High Street, and do you show me the green- 
house you went to.” 

Cecy obeyed, a little startled, and after about 
ten minutes of the fastest walking Bell ever had 
done, they came in sight of the green-house 
where Cecy had met with such good fortune. 

‘There it is,” said Cecy, poimting. ‘* Would 
you like to goin, Bell?” , 

This was too much for Beil, divided between 
mirth and consternation. 

**Cecy Leigh!” she uttered, breathlessly. 
‘* That green-house belongs to Mr. Chariton, one 
of the wealthiest and most respected citizens of 
this little town. And that elegant brown house 
is where he lives. Don’t you see—these are pri- 
vate grounds! And you have been there buy- 
ing flowers!” 

Cecy stood speechless. 

‘*Now come with me,” pursued Bell, vigor- 
ously, ‘‘and I will show you the Ravel green- 
house.” 

She pulled Cecy along with her a little farther, 
and then turning down a side street on whose 
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corner the church stood, Aunt Maria’s land- 
mark, they came almost directly to two modest 
little wooden houses, side by side, and just be- 
hind them, half built into the hill, a long, low, 
unpretending green-house. : s 

‘‘There, my dear!” said Bell, impressively, 
‘*look at it well! That is the Ravel green- 
house, and I don’t believe there are a dozen 
plants in bloom to-day. They were all bought 
for Kate Gove’s wedding. Why, don’t cry, Cecy! 
I think it’s a splendid joke, and I don’t suppose 
one of the family, besides Louis Chariton, knows 
any thing about it.” 

But Cecy, wholly troubled and bewildered 
and ashamed, could not accept it asa joke. She 
declared she should take back every plant she 
had bought, and it was too bad for him to de- 
ceive her so, it was indeed. And to think she 
should not have known at once that no one could 
buy a calla for twenty cents, nor a heliotrope for 
eight. 

‘*Never mind, child!” said Bell, laughing. 
‘** You can explain and apologize to your heart’s 
content, when he comes for you this evening, to 
go see the cereus bloom.” 

‘But I can’t go with him now. Of course I 
can’t,” faltered Cecy.  ‘‘ It is the most dreadful 
thing that ever happened to me.” 

But it was not dreadful at all as it turned out. 
He called early that evening, fully prepared to 
find that Bell had betrayed him, and when Cecy 
met him in her humiliation, there was only a 
very charming little scene of reproach and rec- 
onciliation, like a pretty drama that ends well 
before you have hardly time to feel troubled 
about it. She went with him, after all, and 
came home again two hours later, looking like 
her own mountain daisies, ‘‘ wee, modest, crim- 
son-tipped,” and bearing in her hand a snowy 
cereus. She had seen all the Charitons, she 
said, and they had been so kind to her, and 
laughed, and petted her. 

** But,” said Cecy to Bell, a few months aft- 
er, ‘*I don’t seem a bit nearer to having a home 
of my own, for Louis has set his heart on our 
traveling for a year.” 

And when, the next summer, Cecy might be 
seen in her pretty gray traveling suit, climbing 
the Highlands, or later, roaming among the 
peaks and glaciers of Switzerland, carrying her 
long, pointed alpenstock, with radiant face and 
shining eyes, she looked more like a pilgrim than 
ever, her young husband said. 





YOUNG LADY NOVELISTS. 

\ ITH regard to novel writing we would say 

a few words to all clever girls whose aspi- 
rations turn in that direction. If a young lady 
took it into her head to be her own mantua- 
maker, she would certainly never think of cut- 
ting out a dress till she had had a good deal of 
practice. Nor would she, if she had a taste for 
drawing, try to make a finished sketch till she 
had had lessons in perspective. Nor would she, 
if she were a musician, attempt a difficult Italian 
song without having worked beforehand at scales 
and exercises. And yet she will sit down to 
write a novel, or a tale for a magazine, without 
the slightest previous training, without, even 
having made trial, to show whether she has at 
least a taste for that sort of work. She forgets 
that the writing of fiction is, on the whole, the 
most difficult and serious of arts, since it is the 
art of reading men’s arts, of playing on men’s 
passions and sympathies, and of painting men’s 
characters, The first thing to be done by a young 
woman who wishes to become a novelist is to as- 
sure herself, by showing what she has written to 
some competent and truthful judge, that she has 
a real talent that way. The next two essentials 
are, that she should consider her art as the high- 
est and noblest in the world, and that she should 
resolve earnestly and thoughtfully to make it her 
first object in life. She must read and think 
over the best authors, at least of modern, if not 
of ancient times. She must really study the men 
and women around her. She must work hard, 
and not shrink back from a struggle. She must 
remember that pert flippancy and vulgar slang 
and a low tone of morality are just as much out 
of place in a novel (and more especially in a nov- 
el written by a lady) as in the pulpit; yet, still, 
she must also recollect that neither art nor re- 
ligion will be the better for dragging the pul- 
pit into the novel. If only those women who 
loved their art well enough to do all this for it, 
and to feel all this about it, were to become writ- 
ers of fiction, our common run of novels would be 
very different from what they are. 





PRESERVING FRUIT. 
EFORE the days of self-sealing jars, which 
are a comparatively modern invention, all 
fruits preserved for winter consumption were 
**done up” in an excess of sugar; so that it was 
extremely difficult, without the aid of sight, to 
tell one variety from another. Especially was 
this the case with those of delicate flavors—straw- 
berries, raspberries, peaches, et cetera. These 
were boiled_or simmered in their own weight of 
sugar, so“that all flavor was lost, and a cloying 
conserve restlted, devoid alike of taste and sani- 
tary qualities. ‘The popular method of sealing 
summer fruits and vegetables, and preserving 
thefh comparatively fresh, by driving out the air 
with heat, is an imfrovement over the old plan; 
but every careful housekeeper must have noticed 
that there is a difference in the quality of her 
own, possibly, and those of some other person. 
There are no great difficulties in the way of 
sealing up fruits in jars not readily overcOme by 
a little experience ; and the object of this paper 
is to notice some matters that may have escaped 
attention hitherto. 
In order to retain the natural flavor of the fruit, 


it must be heated as little as possible. Strawber- 
ries, for example, are very delicate—the flavor 
being volatilized or destroyed by long cooking, so 
that a mere jam is the result. ‘They also con- 
tain a large proportion of water or juice, which 
is set free by heat; so that in order to can them 
successfully much care is necessary. I have 
found good results to follow from the subjoined 
plan: 

Strawberries.—Select the small, red, cone- 
shaped berries, of bright scarlet color, and as 
fresh as they can be had in market; pick out 
every unripe, overripe, partially decayed, or 
bruised berry; put them on a platter in a cool 
cellar, with half their weight of sugar strewed 
over them, and leave them so for five or six 
hours before they are to be sealed up. At the 
proper time put them in a new tin sauce-pan, 
or other new tin vessel, and barely heat them 
through; in no case boil them. When this is 
done, having the glass jars ready beforehand, 
take the berries up carefully and ladle them in. 
The jars have, of course, been previously slow- 
ly heated through, so that they will not be 
cracked by the hot fruit. Fill the jars to the 
very top, and agitate them slightly, so that they 
will settle. Let them stand for half an hour in 
the hot water, when they will have decreased 
perceptibly in bulk, and have given off a great 
deal of juice. Decant this into the tin vessel 
aforesaid, and fill the jars to the brim again with 
hot berries. ‘The resulting juice is now to be 
slowly simmered and skimmed on the fire, until 
sufficient in quantity to just fill the interstices of 
the berries in the jars again. This will require 
some time and attention ; but the result will fully 
repay the experimenter. in place of a thin, 
watery juice, and a faded, jumbled mass of ber- 
ries at the top, as in the ordinary way, there will 
be a rich gelatinous sirup, and a jar of fruit with 
the flavor fully retained—or as much so as any 
cooked strawberry can have. It is understood, 
of course, that the sirup is to be poured in scald- 
ing hot on the berries, which have been kept hot 
awaiting it, but covered up in the jars as when 
sealed, 

Reasons for this Course.—Every one ought to 
have a reason for any method they propose, and 
this is mine, which will appear to be sound, on 
reflection. ‘ 

A tin vessel is used by me, because it pre- 
serves the color and flavor better than brass, 
which is attacked by the acid juice, and much of 
the flavor lost. Berries cooked in brass have a 
reddish-brown color; while in tin (new tin) they 
are deep scarlet. ‘The juice is to be simmered, 
not boiled, for the reason that sugar requires a 
very high heat to raise it to the boiling-point, and 
also an even one to prevent it from burning, or, at 
all events, caramelizing, which is an early stage of 
burning. Around the edges of the preserving ket- 
tle it is sure to overheat; and if this occurs the 
flavor is destroyed, and a molasses taste is given. 
Therefore, boil not at all, but simmer slowly; skim 
regularly, and pay attention to your task, if you 
wish to excel. 

Most persons—to make a digression, not a 
moral disquisition—stop just short of doing one 
thing well by trying to do too many at once, 
Don’t try to bake, put up sweetmeats, and iron ; 
for no human being can do all these at once with- 
out spoiling something. ‘Temper, for instance, if 
nothing else. 

I have found the above method to give a much 
superior conserve to that obtained in putting up 
berries and juice just as it drains from them, or 
fiercely boiling the same down to reduce it. 

Other fruits should be treated in the same 
way. Peaches, for instance, must be peeled im- 
mediately, and canned immediately, or as fast 
as possible; otherwise they will oxidize, or turn 
brown from exposure to the air and the action 
of the knife on them. It is better to use a sil- 
ver knife, if possible, with all fruits that require 
peeling. Observe the same directions as to sim- 
mering the juice, and do not use more than half 
their weight in sugar. Many people put up fruit 
without any; but to what end? Fruits can not 
be eaten in such a state; they are extremely 
acid, and a slow, vinous fermentation always 
sets in, which injures the flavor, however well 
they may look when turned out. They have to 
be sweetened before or after they come to the 
table, and they keep much better with less boil- 
ing for it. Pine-apples will bear rougher treat- 
ment, as they are so rich in flavor and so strong 
that it is almost impossible to destroy them. 
The red strawberry variety should be used. 

Plums, as generally put up—green gages and 
others—lose their skins in the process, or else, 
with ragged and torn jackets, bob about in their 
watery jars objects of pity and commiseration— 
if one can sympathize with a plum under any 
condition. 

I have had a great deal of trouble in keeping 
them with whole skins; but it can be done as 
follows: Take all the plums of one size, free 
from bruises and decay; have a large darning 
needle or fork—hair-pins are not allowed—and 
pierce them to the stone in three or four places. 
Put them in a warm place near the stove, where 
they will heat through slowly—very slowly. 

Have ready the sugar in a kettle, heated through 
or simmering, and so soon as the plums are 
ready put them in, and take them out again just 
as soon as you put them in. Leave them on a 
platter for an hour, and a great deal of juice will 
have exuded. Keep the sugar hot; put this juice 
in, and then put the plums in, and remove them 
the same as before. If you leave them a mo- 
ment too long the skins will burst and slip off. 
Now take the sirup off, put it away to cool down 
to a moderate heat; then pour it over the plums 
again and put them on a broad platter, to pre- 
vent their rubbing against each other, until the 
next day. ‘Then repeat the same process, put 
them in the jars, reduce the sirup, and seal up. 

I have seen green gages, preserved by this 





method, floating in a quivering sea of glorified, 





jellified juice, most appetizing to look at. In 
a dark room they made sunshine in a shady 
place, and not a sunbeam ever glinted through 
the tree whereon the plums grew but was re- 
leased and repeated before the gaze of the en- 
raptured preserver of them. 

Why am I to prick the Plums ?—Why should 
you prick them? Simply to let out the juice, and 
afford it a chance to escape when the heat ex- 
pands it suddenly. It is not the plum’s fault that 
it tears its skin. It is merely an unavoidable 
thing. The sugar is double the temperature at 
which the juice boils, and suddenly throwing the 
fruit in reduces the sugar in temperature, but 
raises that of the juice, and the plum bursts the 
skin because the steam in it can not get out fast 
enough. 

A few simple remarks will close this commu- 
nication. Choose none but the best varieties to 
preserve, and do not buy them #oo ripe, certainly 
not overripe. Use new tin vessels, rather than 
brass; or, if you do choose the latter, scour it 
carefully with vinegar and salt before you use it. 
Also always heat the kettle before putting the 
fruit in, as the acid of it acts much more rapidly 
on the cold than hot metal. Keep the canned 
fruit in a dry place, not in a cellar. It matters 
not how warm the room is, but dampness induces 
must and mould, Examine it from time to time ; 
and when cold turn the jars upside down for a 
moment. If you have failed to make them tight 
in screwing up, the defect will be manifest by 
their leaking. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
‘* TT is no place for children,’’ said one lady to 

another last week, as they were seasonably 
discussing the merits of one of our most fash- 
ionable summer retreats. ‘* Why not?’ was the 
surprised inquiry. ‘‘Oh, because there is so 
much dress and style for them to attend to at 
the hotels, and so little for them to do out of 
doors.”’ ‘Then J shall not stay there long,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘But can not they run in the 
parks?’ “Oh yes; and that does pretty well 
for children only three or four years: old; but 
my little girl of eight wants something more— 
she needs some occupation out of doors, and an 
old-fashioned country place is the thing for 
her.”? It is doubtful whether in these days of 
steam any country place can long remain * old- 
fashioned,’’ in the good, comfortable sense of 
the term. But those city mothers who have 
growing children with pale faces, slender forms, 
and delicate appetites, will reap their reward 
next fall if they will discard fashion, and take 
their little ones where they can have simple 
food, plenty of exercise in the fresh air, and 
where it is sufficient to dress them only xeatliy. 
A week or two at a stylish watering-place, as a 
change or amusement, may not be harmful ; but 
the necessity imposed upon mothers at so many 
of these resorts to dress children in the highest 
style is ruinous to the little folks, and an anx- 
ious care for the mother. Do not let the chil- 
dren grow prematurely into men and women. 
Keep them fresh, simple, and natural as long as 
possible. 





The London Lancet states that at the erd of 
May no less than 1940 fatal cases of small-pox 
had occurred in Paris since the beginning of 
1870. It goes on to remark that ‘‘ there appears 
to be not the slightest question that this most 
lamentable state of things in the French capital 
is attributable to the neglect of vaccination. 
Nobody doubts that the relative efficacy of ani- 
mal, as distinguished from human vaccine, is an 
important scientific question; but it is unfortu- 
nate (to say the least) that the public mind of the 
Parisians should have been unsettled, and their 
faith in the Jennerian principle shaken, at a 
time when small-pox is raging epidemically in 
their city.” 





Asparagus grows wild in France, but in its 
native state is long, thin, and grcen throughout 
—the white handle of our variety being wanting— 
and has a slightly acid taste. It was first culti- 
vated nearly a hundred years ago by a well-known 
horticulturist, Louis Thérault. Most of the as- 
paragus eaten in Paris is grown at Argenteuil. 

hree kinds are cultivated there: the early, in- 
termediate, and late. The early variety comes 
up about the 25th of March, and the first bundle 
generally appears on the Emperor’s table. Be- 
sides the Argenteuil asparagus, the consumption 
of which greatly increases year by year, Paris is 
supplied with asparagus from the south. This 
is long and green, has a fine flavor, and requires 
very little cooking, but is not much appreciated 
by the Parisians. 





A concert has been given in the Grand Thea- 
tre, St. Petersburg, in which the orchestra con- 
sisted of six hundred trumpets, fifty drummers, 
and achorus of four hundred and seventy voices. 





Parisians can do almost any thing. By a sim- 
ple mechanical process they manufacture new 
potatoes out of old ones, and sell them, nicely 
wrapped in paper and arranged in little baskets. 
They make no secret of their trade, but do their 
work openly. 





A correspondent of the Evening Post, writing 
from Saratoga early in June, says: “ With an 
average of say six waiters to each guest, there is 
a certainty of getting something to eat, and the 
dinners daily offered at the best hotels are by no 
means to be despised ; horse hire is at least one- 
third cheaper than it will be ten days from now; 
the small but beautiful park near Congress Hall 
is not yet thronged, and there is plenty of elbow- 
room on the broad piazzas of the hotels. One 
need not wait now for water at the springs; the 
willing and nearly idle boy has filled the tum- 
blers before the drinkers have fairly entered the 
inclosure. A party of four or five can almost 
monopolize any one of the three hotels at the 
lake for the whole afternoon. In short, for the 
few who are already here, Saratoga, its springs, 
its hotels, its waiters, its livery establishments, 
every thing that can contribute to the comfort 
and convenience of the pleasure-seekers, are 
wholly theirs, and they get what they pay for, or 
nearly the worth of their money.” Tints is the 





picture on June 3. How will it be July 3? 


The young men of Bentonsport— wherever 
that may be—have met in solemn conclave, and 
passed sundry resolutions to the effect that they 
will pay no attention whatever to any young lady 
whose waist measures less than thirty inches; 
that they will not recognize any young lady who 
paints or powders—especially when the powder 
is visible on her eyebrows ; that the lady whom 
they accompany to church must know more 
about the sermon after services than of the style 
and quality of her neighbor’s clothing ; that they 
will not accompany any young lady to church 
who refuses to open her mouth to sing, and then 
finds fanlt with the singing; that they will have 
nothing to do with any young lady who needs 
to be asked more than six times to perform on 
the piano. Young ladies of Bentonsport, be- 
ware ! 


‘ 





Onions and cabbage may be very useful vege- 
tables, but there is nothing that makes a house 
seem so disagreeable as to be pervaded with the 
odor of these strong-scented articles cooking in 
the kitchen. It is said that a dish of vinegar 
kept on the stove during the eooking will de- 
stroy this odor. It is at least worth a trial. 





Some of the hotels at Newport have reduced 
the price of board from $4 50 to $3 50 per day, 
in order to compete with the cottage renting. 

Queen Victoria has seventeen grandchildren 
—eight boys and nine girls. 

All the fashionable watering-places insist that 
the Empress Eugénie is going to pay them a vis- 
it this summer. In fact, a Saratoga barber de- 
clares he has seen an official statement to the ef- 
fect that she will be there before June has gone! 





At the recent celebration of the birthday of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli by the New England Wo- 
men’s Club of Boston, the club-rooms were 
tastefully decorated with flowers, statuettes, 
and appropriate mottoes. There was exhibit- 
ed a full-length portrait of Margaret painted by 
Mr. Hicks in Venice, and also a large photograph 
taken from adaguerreotype. In fine German text 
were these mottoes, taken from her writings : 

* By man I mean both man and woman—these are 
the two halves of one thorght.” 

‘* We must have units before we can have union.” 

“We would have every path laid open to woman as 
freely as to man.” 

“Were this done we believe that no discordant 
collision, but a ravishing harmony of the spheres, 
would ensue.” A.D. 1843. 


A “Southern Women’s Bureau’’ has been or- 
ganized in this city, designed to furnish inform- 
ation, advice, and aid to such Southern ladies as 
shall desire to come North for the purpose of 
engaging in any of the professions or industries 
that are now opening to women. There are al- 
ready in our city many Southern women, re- 
duced from affluence to poverty, who are ig- 
norant of the avenues to labor, and need kind- 
ly sympathy and help. 

The Boston Journal gives an account of a novel 
ceremony which recently took place in San Fran- 
cisco, under the auspices of the Boston excursion 
party. A bottle of water taken from the Atlan- 
tie, at Boston, was uncorked by Hon. Alexander 
H. Rice, the president of the Boston party, and 
one-half its contents poured into the Pacific 
Ocean, as a symbol of the “unity of the people 
of America in ties of interest and brotherhood.” 
The space in the bottle was then filled with wa- 
ter from the Pacific Ocean, and its contents will 
be taken home by the Bostonians, as the min- 
gled elements of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
The party then formed a circle on the veranda 
of the Cliff House, a Californian and a Bostonian 
alternating, and the bottle of mingled water, as 
the emblem of a blended friendship, was passed 
‘around the entire circle from hand to hand, and 
the company united in singing ‘‘ America.” / 
most interesting ceremony followed. A little 
daughter (two years of age) of Mr. R. G. Brown, 
of San Francisco, was present, and having never 
been christened, it was suggested that the holy 
rite should be administered. A table was cov- 
ered with the national flag and 4 large silver ba- 
sin containing water from both oceans; when, 
amidst a stillness disturbed only by the surging 
sea, the parents stepped forward with the little 
child in its mother’s arms, and the Rey. Mr. 
Waterston, of the Boston party, with great beau- 
ty and solemnity, administered the rite of bap- 
tism. The entire audience immediately burst 
forth in singing the Doxology, to the tune of 
‘Old Hundred.” 





Chicago means to have her share of good 
things. Last week one train of cars carried into 
the city one hundred tons of strawberries. At 
least so say Chicago newspapers; and are they 
not always reliable, even to the minutest item ? 





Four hundred and seventy-nine candidates— 
scholars from the public schools—were recently 
examined for admission to the College of the 
City of New York. 





The apparatus used for catching lobsters is 
called a ‘** trap,’’ and bears some resemblance to 
along bird-cage. This is baited with fresh fish, 
and let down by a rope having sinkers attached. 
A vessel is anchored in a central place, and at 
stated times the lobster grounds are visited, and 
the prisoners transferred to the well of the ves- 
sel. Thence the living cargo is discharged into 
long floating boxes, haying small openings in 
the bottom and sides to allow the water to pass 
in and out, but not large enough to allow the 
smallest lobster to escape. From these boxes 
they are taken as wanted and boiled for market. 





The great fire in Constantinople proves to have 
been a frightful catastrophe. Over seven thou- 
sand buildings were destroyed, and at least two 
hundred and fifty lives lost. Many persons are 
yet missing, but their fate is unknown. Whole 
families were hemmed in by the flames and per- 
ished in full view of the spectators, who were 
unable to do any thing to rescue them. The 
panic was terrible, and many who might other- 
wise have escaped, lost all presence of mind, and 
perished. The total loss of property is com- 
puted at $100,000,000. The houses in some sec- 
tions of Constantinople are mostly of wood, and 
the streets are narrow. Hence all fires which 
have occurred in that city have been peculiariy 








disastrous. 











Lirac Crare Rounp Hart. Buivr Cura Crare Rovunp Hat. 
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For description see Supplement. [See Frame on Page 429. ] 


~ . For pattern and description see Supplement, 
,~ mY: . No, VILL, Figs. 19 and 20. 
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IraLian Straw Bonnet.—[See Frame on Page 429.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
.» Figs. 21 ana 22. 


Cumxa Crapr Rounp Hat.—[See Frame on Page 429. 
pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 27. 
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Gray Crare Rounp Hat.—{See Frame on Page 429. } 


Gray Neapo.itan Bonnet.—[See Frame on Page 429. ] For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIJ., Figs. 25 and 26. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 21 and 22. 
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Wuite Broxpne Rocnp Har.—[See Frame on Page 429.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 23 and 24, 


Worrire Satis Brarp Bonner. : 
For description see Supplement. Wuite Nearoritan Bonnet. 
[See Frame on Page 429. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIIL, Fig. 28. 


Biack Itiusion anp Lact Bonnet. 
[See Frame on Page 429.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., 


rigs. 21 and 22. 


Yettow Enevisu Straw Rounp Har. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Summer Poplin Dress with Pointed Waist. 

Ts dress with bretelles is of gray summer poplin, and has a high- 
necked pointed waist. ‘The trimming consists of gray twisted fringe 
three inches wide and black velvet ribbon an inch wide. ‘The bretelles 
and sleeves are trimmed, in the manner shown by the illustration, with 
the velvet and black lace. On the top and bottom of the sleeves set 
a puff of the material. Black velvet buttons for closing the waist. 


A WEDDING AT THE MADELEINE. 


MONG the many magnificent churches of Paris, both ancient and 
modern, the Madeleine, as all the world knows, stands almost 
pre-eminent for beauty of proportion and grace of decoration. It is 
difficult for one whose eye has been educated by observation alike of 
the true and false in architecture to pass without involuntarily paying 
homage to its symmetry in pausing to gaze at the artistic simplicity 
of its front; and it is equally difficult, on entering, to refrain from 
following the charming perspective of its side“alleries, within whose 








Swiss Mustixn Biovuse Waist witu Square Neck. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 38-40. 


niches stand colossal statues of the saints. Like most of the public 
edifices of Paris, the Madeleine has had its periods of construction and 
intervals of rest; and it is wonderful that at last, considering the num- 
ber of its architects, it preserves such unity of expression. Its corner- 
stone was laid in 1764, by Louis XV., with the design of founding a 
superb church; but the subsequent difficulties of the government inter- 
fered with its construction, and left it in an unfinished condition for 
many years. The first Napoleon, in his desire to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of his brilliant victories, ordered its transformation into a ‘** Gre- 
cian temple,” bearing an inscription commemorative of the soldiers 
who composed the 
Grand Army. Its 
purpose was an ora- 
tion to posterity. 
Every year, on the 
anniversary of Jena 
and Austerlitz, it 















is made memorable by the decorations of the interior, as well as in the 
colossal sculpture of the pediment, where, kneeling at the feet of Christ, 
she implores mercy for transgressors, amidst the terrors of the ‘* Last 
Judgment.” 

With an attractive grace, peculiar to Catholic countries, the doors of 
all churches here stand invitingly open. Passing along the Boulevard, 
in one of my many wanderings, my attention was attracted by two 
** Suisses d’église,” standing upon the steps of the Madeleine. ‘These 
** Suisses d’église” are what might be called ‘‘ Masters of Ceremony.” 
They do not exactly fill the place of a sexton, or have any thing to do 
with the ordinary routine of ‘ going to church ;” but when a marriage is 
to be performed, or a burial-service pronounced, they marshal the pa- 
geant, and conduct the whole afiair to its termination. 

The two whom I saw were large, noble-looking men, dressed with 
scrupulous care and elegance. White stockings, gartered at the knee; 
low shoes, with brilliant bucklés; black velvet breeches, elaborately em- 
broidered with bullion; a sort of dress-coat in black velvet, decorated 
in the same manner; a broad scarf, fastened under the right arm, glit- 
tering with bullion ; chapeau, lace ruffles at the wrist, and a long staff in 
the hand, made up the costume. ‘The friend by whom I was escorted 
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for pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXL., Figs. 47 and 48, 





Strrirep Percacte Brousr Waist. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 38-42. 


having told me that a wedding of some pretension was about to take 
place, I gladly availed my ‘elf of the opportunity to see how ‘‘ these 
things are done in France.’ 

Ascending the steps, and half stopping to glance at the statues of 
St. Philip and St. Louis (the canonized French king) on either side 
of the entrance, I paused once more to look at the massive bronze 
doors, which, illustrating scenes from the Bible, are conceived with 
much grandeur of design, and display great boldness of execution, 

The ‘‘ Suisses d’église” bowed politely as we passed the entrance. 
Opening a low door covered with red cloth, we stood within the Made-~ 
leine. It was the first time I had been there, and, as in all large 
inclosed spaces, a hushed solemnity brooded over the lonely chapels 
and silent aisles, Hu- 
manity becomes devout 
when contemplating that 
which it has accomplish- 
ed; and the mortal is 












was to be magnifi- 
cently illuminated. 
Music was to arouse 
patriotic emotion, 
and eulogies to be 
pronounced upon 
the fallen braves of 
those great battles. 
One singular clause 
of the decree issued 
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lost in the manifested 
presence of his creative 
power. 

The interior of the 
church is most brilliant. 
Three lofty domes admit 
the only light; and as the 
sunbeams gleam aslant 
upon the marble pave- 
ment, touching in their 
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by Napoleon provided 
that in the orations and 
odes delivered on these 
occasions no allusion 
whatever should be 
made “tothe Emperor.” 

But Napoleon, master 
as he was of the present, 
was powerless against 
the advancing future; 
and this superb memo- 
rial temple was allowed 
to accumulate the dust 
evolved by the struggles 
of disturbed thrones for 
another period, until 
Louis Philippe finally 
completed it, as one of 
the great works of his 
unhappy reign. The 
original design was re- 
stored, and it was dedi- 
cated in 1832 to its pres- 
ent use, through Saint 
Marie Madeleine, who 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 45 and 46 
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descent colossal sculptures on the dividing arches, 
and lending a glory to glittering shrines and in- 
laid walls, a sort of enchantment seizes the im- 
aginative mind, and the glory of the Unseen 
seems near. The church was nearly empty as 
we entered, and I at once busied myself in ex- 
amining the marble groups, standing cool and 
soft in their shadowed niches. One, near the 
door, represents the ‘‘ Baptism of Jesus.” It is 
a noble work, appropriately placed over a font 
where the rite of baptism is administered. An- 
other group, of equal beauty, is in the opposite 
chapel—*‘ The Marriage of the Virgin.” 

Advancing to the gate of the railing that sep- 
arates the seated congregation from the rest of 
the church, I was brought into unpleasant con- 
tact with humanity, in the shape of two old 
men, on either side the low gateway, dispensing 
holy-water in a most business-like, not to say 
ludicrous, manner. Each one, crowned with a 
black velvet skull-cap, drawn down nearly to the 
eyes, held out to the passers-by the dilapidated 
remains of a large painter’s bristle brush, to which 
the fingers of the faithful were delicately pressed. 
As the brushes became dry, they were plunged 
into a dark-looking pail, and held up again with 
the same stolidity of expression—the actors in 
the scene leaning their elbows listlessly upon the 
table before them, or mingling a yawn with a 
muttering of prayer. 

I had been accustomed to see holy-water taken 
from a large vase, and have always appreciated 
the apparent reverence which seemed to attend 
the beautiful custom; but the bristle brushes, 
half worn out, disenchanted me. 

It may be that holy-water is scarce where so 
much of it is used, for I notice the same custom 
at Notre Dame, and all the other churches of the 
city. Once within the inclosure, however, and 
quietly seated, waiting for the “ wedding guests,” 
my mind soon fell into harmony with the conse- 
crated beauty around me. 

The occasional groups of quiet-looking women 
at the side chapels, some lighting a few candles, 
others bringing fresh white flowers to offer at the 
shrine of the Magdalen, by way of winning her 
intercession, gave me an insight into the daily 
life of the people, highly instructive and suggest- 
ive. 

I studied for some time the painting upon the 
ceiling of the half dome over the high altar. 
It seems to me somewhat difficult to under- 
stand, but of undoubted genius in the coloring 
and in the management of the figures. 

At the feet of Christ, surrounded by angels 
and the glories of heaven, sits the sanctified and 
redeemed Magdalen. ‘The fore-ground is filled 
with many historical figures, among which I 
recognized Joan of Are in her armor; Dante, 
with his sad, sweet profile and laurel wreath ; 
and Napoleon L., in his coronation robes. I 
don’t dare pretend to explain what they had to 
do there; but, noticing several prelates among 
the figures, I imagined it was intended to con- 
vey the idea that these waiting souls, having la- 
bored for the advancement of the Christian re- 
ligion, were about to receive the reward. 

There is a painting of the ‘‘ Death of Mag- 
dalen,” and another of ‘‘ Magdalen at the Cross,” 
that I can not resist the temptation to nention, 
familiar as they may be from repeated descrip- 
tion. Prominent scenes in the life of Sainte 
Madeleine occupy the six semicircular spaces 
over the chapels, and form a most interesting 
study. The scene of the Crucifixion is depict- 
ed with a reality almost startling. Veiling with 
a lurid light the woes of Calvary, the artist has 
brought out the terrible effect on the three Marys, 
who oceupy the fore-ground, surrounded by the 
multitude of spectators. Darkness and terror 
are around them as the ‘‘ veil of the temple is 
rent in twain.” 

** Mary, the mother of Jesus,” with her face 
partly covered by the folds of a heavy veil, is 
kneeling upon the ground, with attitude and 
expression of unutterable woe. 

** That other Mary” stands erect, with outline 
strongly relieved against the terrible back-ground 
—a dark Jewish countenance gazing intently on 
the scene of suffering, with an expression of un- 
told horror, while her outstretched arms and up- 
raised hands seem warding off the agony. 

Below her, the fair, sad face lifted with an 
intensification of pitying sympathy that scarcely 
fails to draw tears, leans Mary Magdalen—she 
who, of all women in the world, has known the 
benediction of the Saviour’s love. 

I could write pages upon this picture, for it 
seems to me to indicate three types of womanly 
suffering—the broken heart, that mutely endures ; 
the lofty spirit, that rebels at grief; and the emo- 
tional nature, whose earnest tenderness arouses 
yet more intensely the bitterness of sympathetic 
anguish, 

I have studied medieval art till I am wearied 
out. I have tried in vain to be inspired by de- 
formed virgins and grotesque saints, painfully 
worked out ‘‘on a gold ground;” the Crucifix- 
ions and Resurrections of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries seem to me sacrilegious; and 
I must record my profound conviction that 
Modern Art more nearly allies itself to appreci- 
ativenatures, and leads more directly to the real 


fountain of all inspiration. 

“The ying Magdalen” is another of those 
pietares that inexpressibly touch the heart. Over 
the Serene face and beautiful outline of form 
steals the rigidity of death with a vividness that 
thrills one as he gazes. The long peuance is 
nearly ended, and the martyrdom of isolation 
ever. At her head are two angels, one of whom 
holds a halo of light above her, while the other 
throws about her parting soul the incense of 
love. At her feet kneels an interceding angel, 
with arms outstretched in supplication to the 
Saviour, who, in the upper sky, bends upon the 
dying woman a look of welcome and of pardon 
that sheds a gleam of brilliancy over the entire 
scene, 


’ 


From the rapid contemplation of these pictures 
the attention is distracted by the gathering of 
people, and while feasting our eyes and thoughts 
upon the illuminated high altar, before which the 
priests were already chanting, a “‘ burst of music 
floods the air with sound,” and, sweeping up the 
central aisle, with low murmuring of “‘ whistling 
silks,” the marriage train sweeps on, marshaled 
by the Suisses d’église. 

First came all the relatives of the bride and 
groom, full of the deep expression of devotion, 
so characteristic in French emotion. 

A pause—a voluminous rustle of satin and 
lace—and the bride softly and slowly floats by, 
escorted by her husband; for they are already 
married. An hour ago the civil marriage took 


| place; and the ceremony now to be performed is 


but the blessing of the Church—the sacred seal 
of the Catholic religion. 

Marriage is a triumph in the domain of self- 
abnegation, and its ceremonies may well be con- 
ducted with pomp and circumstance. “The glit- 
tering sunlight blazed upon the bride as she 
moved toward the altar, clothing her with a halo 
of beauty. 

A robe of white satin, supporting a delicate 
fabric of lace—which had been toiled over in 
some damp cellar of Brussels; that its threads 
might hold together for the bridal pageant— 
trailed its untold length on the pavement. A 
veil of the same rich point covered the advanc- 
ing form, and, falling low upon the breast, hid 
the pretty young face, then bending earthward 
its modest regards. Nor were the orange blos- 
soms or more classic myrtle wanting. All that 
wealth could purchase or taste suggest had deck- 
ed the bride for the unknown life into whose do- 
main she passed through the gate of marriage. 
Do not suppose all are permitted to make their 
entrance into the paradise of marriage through 
such gateways. 

The “ grand altar’’ has no voice for less than a 
thousand-franc marriage. For the less fortunate 
in gold the side chapels are employed, and no 
music bears up the weighty import of the softly 
uttered response. 

I was informed that the price is sometimes 
as high as three or four thousand francs, varying 
with the amount of music required, the number 
of officiating priests, and other accompaniments. 

The bridal train now gathered within the rail- 
ing of the grand altar; the censers were swung ; 
the priests chanted the ceremony, the pauses be- 
ing filled up with most thrilling vocal music; a 
great deal of genuflection and transposition took 
place ; one of the priests addressed to the young 
couple an edifying exhortation in Latin; and 
then followed the crowning ceremonial. 

The bride and groom seated themselves side by 
side, the assistant bridesmen advanced, and most 
reverentially unfolding a very heavy white mate- 
rial, held it above their heads, while the far-off 
music (and the music always comes from some 
unknown distance in these foreign cathedrals) 
seemed to hallow the approaching troth. ‘Then 
still another priest, in more elaborate vestments 
than any of the preceding, superintended the be- 
stowal of the wedding ring; and there, under 
the sublime shadow of the symbolized white vir- 
ginity, the two exchanged their promises of loy- 
alty and love, after which they fell upon their 
knees, and the blessing of the Church was softly 
laid upon their heads, crowning them with its 
grace and benediction. ‘The newly-married pair 
rose, the fathers and mothers advanced and kiss- 
ed them tenderly, followed by all the relations, 
who rushed around and congratulated them with 
nervous excitement. A very pleasing part of the 
performance still remained. Each bridemaid, 
escorted by her attendant and preceded by the 
Suisses d’église, came down among the assembly 
to solicit alms for the poor. It is a beautiful 
custom at every marriage, and one with which 
all, patrician and plebeian, alike comply. Who 
could refuse the dainty little hand as it held out a 
richly-embroidered open purse? One may read- 
ily stare out of countenance a long-handled con- 
tribution-box ; but this mute little piece of deli- 
cacy, never! while the sweet ‘‘ Merci bien, Ma- 
dame,” is as politely uttered in return for a cop- 
per sou as for a gold Napoleon. 

But all things have an end, and so this mar- 
riage got itself resolved into a wedding recep- 
tion in one of the adjoining rooms, from which 
it was transferred to a sumptuous déjeuner at 
the house of the mother of the bride. 

Meanwhile the usual stillness settled over the 
scene. A few conscience-stricken sinners sought 
the confession- boxes, beneath whose closely- 
drawn curtains the words of penitence and ab- 
solution were to be exchanged; others busily 
counted their beads at the different chapels, gaz- 
ing up at the statue shrined within, with a rapt 
devotion that awakened every sympathy. There 
is something peculiarly touching in the manner 
with which, at all times of the day, the common 
people silently walk into the churches, and, seek- 
ing the saint whose intercession they most prize, 
prostrate themselves in perfect trust and venera- 
tion, 

The laborer, with his coarse, blue blouse and 
heavy nailed shoes—with head half bent, and in 
every feature an expression visible which told that 
he is conscious of treading on “‘ holy ground”— 
steals awkwardly to the shrine, and coming down 
like an elephant, first on one knee then on the 
other, takes out a little greasy worn book, and 
then alone with his divinity offers thanksgiving 
or prayer. Now he is still, with that depth of 
emotion and reverential ignoring of every thing 
outside that crowns his toil-worn brow with trans- 
forming charm, and lights up his heavy eye with 
unwonted lustre. And these manifestations of 
devotional simplicity are almost wholly confined 
to the lower classes—to those whose daily life, 
from sunrise to sunset, is lighted only by the 
taper of personal affectiqn. 

Why is it that as we gain in intellect we lose 





in reverence? Why is it that the mind grows at 
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the expense of the heart? Is it because that 
after all our labors—after all our infinite long- 
ings for that which is attainable only when the 
immortal shall have put off the mortal—after all 
our toil to reach ideal heights of which philoso- 
phy has vainly dreamed, the truth is then to 
burst upon the wearied brain, we must grope 
our way toilfully back again, and ‘‘ become as 
little children” before we can find repose and 
happiness ? 

I sometimes doubt if all we gain by intellect- 
ual struggle is worth the price we pay for it, A 
deep lesson of faith and thorough humiliation 
may be learned from these ‘‘kneelers at the 
shrines,” and as I turned to leave the Madeleine 
the mystery of human life weighed heavily upon 
my doubting mind. 

The group of peasant women whom we met 
at the door, bearing a child to be christened, 
turned the current of my thoughts; and with a 
look at the unconscious face of the babe, and a 
sympathetic thrill in unison with the evident 
pride of motherhood, I stepped out into the sun- 
light to look for other sights in other scenes. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresponpDEnt. } 


HE celebrated petits Lundis of the Empress 
commenced again last Monday. About five 
hundred guests were present at this select family 
féte, which, under the pretext of being designed for 
intimate friends, seems to exclude every one but 
strangers. My readers will learn with pleasure 
that American ladies are above all in high re- 
pute at the court of France. The Emperor likes 
their gayety, the Empress admires their dresses, 
and the chamberlains are loud in their praise. 
A great number of American ladies were seen at 
last Monday’s reception. We will mention only 
the young girls: Misses Parsons, Sims, Slidell, 
Post, Payne, and Jerome. ‘The last, it is said, 
is about to marry the Marquis De Tamisi¢, the 
brother-in-law of the regretted Count De Stack- 
elberg, the Russian embassador, who has just 
died. All the young girls were in fresh, vapor- 
ous dresses of white illusion or tarlatan, trimmed 
with trailing sprays or clusters of eglantine, lilacs, 
or ivy, with round wreaths set very high on the 
magnificent hair which fell in masses of curls 
over their shoulders, 

‘The ball took place in the Salle des Maréchaux. 
For small balls the benches are replaced by lit- 
tle gilded chairs, covered with cherry damask, 
which are set in two rows all around this vast 
hall. The orchestra, conducted by Waldteu- 
féld, played the most bewitching waltzes. The 
supper was served in the immense Galerie de la 
Paix, which had been divided into two rooms by 
the aid of tall shrubs and rare plants. It was 
excellent, and was eaten standing, which is nev- 
er pleasant. We look back with regret to the 
time when it was the custom to serve supper on 
little tables for ten, which sparkled with the jests 
of the young aids-de-camp and naval officers. 
The frigate captain Duparré figured in the first 
rank among these delightful centaurs. 

Last Wednesday the first representation of 
** Der Freischutz” was given at the Opera. This 
master-piece of Weber had already been played 
at Paris at the Théatre Lyrique.. A new ballet, 
**Coppélia,” was produced at the sametime. The 
Emperor and Empress were present. The Em- 
press wore a white dress of fabulous splendor. 
The skirt was trimmed on the bottom with a 
deep embroidery of gold. ‘The tunic was of India 
cashmere, entirely covered with gold embroidery, 
and trimmed with deep gold fringe. Low corsage 
of cashmere, like the tunic, with deep gold fringe. 
Antique diadem of chased gold of three colors. 
Black velvet ribbon, studded with diamonds, on 
the neck. 

** All Paris,” eternally quoted, was there: Ma- 
dame Emile de Girardin, enveloped in clouds of 
white illusion; the charming Duchess De Cas- 
tries, also in white; the Princess Poniatowska ; 
the Baroness De Poilly ; Mademoiselle De Bassa- 
no, the daughter of the Grand Chamberlain, etc. 
Madame De la Poéze, who accompanied the Em- 
press, wore a dress of white illusion, with a tunic 
of pink faille and a wreath of shaded roses. The 
Mesdemoiselles D’Albe were in white tarlatan, 
with white camellias in their hair. 

The new ballet is not very good. The little 
danseuse, Mademoiselle Bozzachi, about whom a 
great noise had been made, has not much talent. 
Mademoiselle Hisson, who sang Freischutz, is 
detestable. 

The great event of the last fortnight is one of 
historic interest ; that is, the occasion when the 
Emperor, surrounded by his whole court, re- 
ceived the official certificate of the vote cast on 
the plebiscite by all France. The political im- 
portance of this great event has been thoroughly 
discussed by the press, both French and foreign, 
and it only remains for us to chronicle the coup 
dil and the toilettes. The spectacle and the 
pomp displayed were the same as for the opening 
of the Chambers. Below, in the great Salle des 
Etats of the Louvre, were seen the court, nobles, 
ministers, embassadors, senators, etc. ; and above, 
in the galleries, all the ladies of Paris who had 
been able to obtain the favor of an invitation. 

The Empress wore a dress of rich faille, which, 
though very pretty in itself, was not becoming to 
her style of beauty. The color was cheveux de 
la reine. The skirt was covered with narrow 
flounces, cut in vandykes, and partly covered by 
flounces of Valenciennes lace. ‘The tunic fell al- 
most to the knees, and was trimmed with fringe 
of the same shade as the dress; it was looped at 
the hips, and fell back like a court mantle. The 
high waist was partly covered by a little lace 
shawl, the ends of which were tied negligently in 
front. Belgian straw bonnet, trimmed with a 
maroon feather and yellow gros grain ribbon. 
Some journals have absurdly said that diamonds 





formed a part of the trimming. This story is a 
fabrication from beginning to end. The Em- 
press has too good taste ever to think of putting 
diamonds on a straw bonnet. 

Princess Mathilde, who has just lost her hus- 
band, was dressed in white China crape, with a 
white straw bonnet trimmed with clusters of 
white acacia without foliage. 

Princess Clotilde wore a dress of green silk, 
covered with a quantity of narrow black and 
white lace flounces, alternating with bias folds 
of green velvet. Mantelet of green silk, edged 
with green velvet and narrow gathered lace 
flounces. White illusion bonnet, trimmed with 
marabout feathers. 

Madame Emile de Girardin was charmingly at- 
tired in white muslin, with black lace casaque, 
confined at the waist bya sash. Rice straw and 
bjack lace bonnet, trimmed with a simple blue 
bow. Madame Maurice Richard, the wife of 
the Ministre des Beaux Arts, wore a dress of 
tea-rose silk, with a rice-straw bonnet, trimmed 
with a wreath of pink sweet-brier. The beauti- 
ful Madame Carette, Lady of Honor to the Em- 
press, was dressed in turquoise-blue silk, covered 
with white muslin with Valenciennes trimming. 
Bonnet with trailing spray of white bind-weed. 
The Duchess of Mouchy had a ravishing toilette 
of white faille, trimmed with a profusion of white 
lace. White lace panier. Rice-straw bonnet, 
with barbes of old English point. 

ELIANE DE Marsy. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
TWO NEW CHARACTERS. 


In spite of Gualtier’s assurances, a steamer 
was running regularly between Naples and Mar- 
seilles, and the war had made no disturbance in 
the promptitude and dispatch of its trips. It be- 
longed to a line whose ships went on to Malta, 
touching at Italian ports, and finally connecting 
with the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. ‘The day after Zillah had left Mar- 
seilles one of these left Naples on its way to the 
former port, having on board the usual number 
and variety of passengers. 

On the stern of this vessel stood two men, look- 
ing out over the water to where the purple Ap- 
ennines arose over the Italian coast, where the 
grand figure of Vesuvius towered conspicuous, 
its smoke cloud floating like a pennon in the air. 
One of these men was tall, broad-shouldered, 
sinewy, with strong square head, massive fore- 
head, firm chin, and eyes which held in their ex- 
pression at once gentleness and determination ; 
no very rare compound in the opinion of some, 
for there are those who think that the strongest 
and boldest natures are frequently the tenderest. 
He was a man of about fifty, or perhaps even 
sixty, but his years sat lightly on him; and he 
looked like a man whom any one might reason- 
ably dread to meet with in a personal encounter. 
The other was much younger. His face was 
bronzed by exposure to a southern sun; he 
wore a heavy beard and mustache, and he had 
the unmistakable aspect of an English gentle- 
man, while the marked military air which was 
about him showed that he was without doubt a 
British officer. He was dressed, however, as a 
civilian. His hat showed that he was in mourn- 
ing; and a general sadness of demeanor which 
he manifested was well in keeping with that 
sombre emblem. 

** Well, Windham,” said the former, after a 
long silence, ‘‘I never thought that there was a 
place on this green earth that could take hold of 
me like that Italian city. I don’t believe that 
there is a city any where that comes up to Naples. 
Even New York is not its equal. I wouldn't 
leave it now—no, Sir /—ten team of horses 
couldn’t drag me away, only my family are 
waiting for me at Marseilles, you see—and I 
must jointhem. However, I'll go back again as 
soon as I can; and if I don’t stay in that there 
country till I’ve exhausted it—squeezed it, and 
pressed out of it all the useful and entertaining 
information that it can give—why, then, my 
name’s not Obed Chute.” 

The one called Windham gave a short laugh. 

** You'll have a little difficulty in Lombardy, I 
think,” said he. 

“Why ?” 

“The war.” 

‘“'The war? My friend, are you not aware 
that the war need not be any obstacle to a free 
American ?” 

** Perhaps not; but you know that armies in 
the field are not very much inclined to be re- 
specters of persons, and the freest of free Amer- 
icans might find himself in an Austrian or a 
French prison as a spy.” 

**Eyven so; but he would soon get out, and 
have an interesting reminiscence. ‘That is one 
of the things that he would have to be prepared 
for. At any rate, I have made up my mind to 
go to Lombardy, and I'll take my family with 
me. I should dearly like to get a Concord coach 
to do it in, but if I can’t I'll get the nearest ap- 
proach to it [ can find, and calmly trot on in the 
rear of the army. Perhaps I'll have a chance to 
take part in some engagement. I should like to 
do so, for the honor of the flag if nothing else.” 

**You remind me of your celebrated country- 
man, who was, as he said, ‘blue moulded for 
want of a fight.’” 

“That man, Sir, was a true representative 
American, and a type of our ordinary, everyday, 
active, vi-vacious Western citizen—the class of 
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men that fell the forests, people the prairies, 
fight the fever, reclaim the swamps, tunnel the 
mountains, send railroads over the plains, and 
dam all the rivers on the broad continent. It’s 
a pity that these Italians hadn’t an army of these 
Western American men to lead them in their 
struggle for liberty.” 

‘* Do you think they would be better than the 
French army ?” 

‘¢The French army !” exclaimed Obed Chute, 
in indescribable accents. 

““Yes. It is generally conceded that the 
French army takes the lead in military mat- 
ters. I say so, although I am a British officer.” 

‘* Have you ever traveled in the States?” said 
Obed Chute, quietly. 

‘*No. Ihave not yet had that pleasure.” 

** You have never yet seen our Western popu- 
lation. You don’t know it, and you can’t con- 
ceive it. Can you imagine the original English 
Puritan turned into a wild Indian, with all his 
original honor, and morality, and civilization, 
combining itself with the intense animalism, the 
capacity for endurance, and the reckless valor of 
the savage? Surround all this with all that ten- 
derness, domesticity, and pluck which are the 
ineradicable characteristics of the Saxon race, 
and then you have the Western American man 
—the product of the Saxon, developed by Idhg 
struggles with savages and by the animating in- 
fluences of a boundless continent.” 

‘*T suppose by this you mean that the English 
race in America is superior to the original stock.” 

‘That can hardly be doubted,” said Obed 
Chute, quite seriously. ‘‘ The mother country 
is small and limited in its resources. America 
is not a country. It is a continent, over which 
our race has spread itself. ‘The race in the mo- 
ther country has reached its ultimate possibility. 
In America it is only beginning its new career. 
To compare America with England is not fair. 
You should compare New York, New England, 
Virginia, with England, not America. Already 
we show differences in the development of the 
same race which only a continent could cause. 
Maine is as different from South Carolina as En- 
gland from Spain. But you Europeans never 
seem able to get over a fashion that you have 
of regarding our boundless continent as a small 
country. Why, I myself have been asked by 
Europeans about the health of friends of theirs 
who lived in California, and whom I knew no 
more about than I did of the Chinese. The fact 
is, however, that we are continental, and nature 
is developing the continental American man to 
an astonishing extent. 

“*Now as to this Lombard war,” continued 
Obed Chute, as Windham stood listening in si- 
lence, and with a quiet smile that relieved but 
slightly the deep melancholy of his face—‘‘ as to 
this Lombard war; why, Sir, if it were possible 
to collect an army of Western Americans and 
put them into that there territory’—waving his 
hand grandly toward the Apennines—“‘ the way 
they would walk the Austrians off to their own 
country would be a caution. For the Western 
American man, as an individual, is physically and 
spiritually a gigantic being, and an army of such 
would be irresistible. Two weeks would wind 
up the Lombard war. Our Americans, Sir, are 
the most military people in the wide universe.” 

** As yet, though, they haven’t done much to 
show their capacity,” said Windham. ‘ You 
don’t call the Revolutionary war and that of 1812 
any greater than ordinary wars, do you?” 

**No, Sir; not at all,” said Obed Chute. 
** We are well aware that in actual wars we have 
as yet done but little in comparison with our pos- 
sibilities and capabilities. In the Revolutionary 
war, Sir, we were crude and unformed—we were 
infants, Sir, and our efforts were infantile. ‘The 
swaddling bands of the colonial system had all 
along restrained the free play of the national 
muscle; and throughout the war there was not 
time for fall development. Still, Sir, from that 
point of view, as an infant nation, we did re- 
markable well—re-markable. In 1812 we did 
not have a fair chance. We had got out of in- 
fancy, it is true; but still not into our full man- 
hood. Besides, the war was too short. Justas 
we began to get into condition—just as our fleets 
and armies were ready to do something—the war 
came to an end. Even then, however, we did 
re-markable well—re-markable. But, after all, 
neither of these exhibited the American man in 
his boundless possibility before the world.” 

** You think, I suppose, that if a war were to 
come now, you could do proportionally better.” 

“Think it!” said Obed; ‘I know it. The 
American people know it. And they want, 
above all things, to have a chance to show it. 
You spoke of that American who was blue- 
moulded for want of a fight. I said that man 
was atypical American. Sir, that saying is pro- 
foundly true. Sir, the whole American nation 
is blue-moulded, Sir. It is spilin for want of a 
fight—a big fight.” 

“* Well, and what do you intend to do about 
it?” 

«Time will show,” said Obed, gravely. ‘‘ Al- 
ready, any one acquainted with the manners of 
our people and the conduct of our government 
will recognize the remarkable fact that our na- 
tion is the most wrathy, cantankerous, high-met- 
tled community on this green earth. Why, Sir, 
there ain't a foreign nation that can keep on 
friendly terms‘with us, It ain’t ugliness, either 
—it’s only a friendly desire to have a fight with 
somebody—we only want an excuse to begin. 

_The only trouble is, there ain’t a nation that re- 
ciprocates our pecooliar national feeling.” 

** What can you do, then?” asked Windham, 
who seemed to grow quite amused at this con- 

versation. 

‘* That's a thing I’ve often puzzled over,” said 
Obed, thoughtfully; ‘‘and I can see only one 
remedy for us,” 

** And what is that ?” 

“* Well, it’s a hard one—but I suppose it’s got 





to come. You see, the only foreign countries 
that are near enough to us to afford a satisfactory 
field of operations are Mexico and British Amer- 
ica. The first we have already tried. It was 
poor work, though. Our armies marched through 
Mexico as though they were going on a picnic. 
As to British America, there is no chance. The 
population is too small. No, there is only one 
way to gratify the national craving for a fight.” 

**T don’t see it.” 

‘* Why,” said Obed, dryly, ‘‘to get up a big 
fight among ourselves.” 

** Among yourselves ?” 

*« Yes—quite domestic—and all by ourselves.” 

** You seem to me to speak of a civil war.” 

‘*That’s the identical circumstance, and no- 
thing else. It is the only thing that is suited to 
the national feeling ; and what’s more—it’s got to 
come. I see the pointings of the finger of Prov- 
idence. It’s got to come—there’s no help for it 
—and, mark me, when it does come it ‘Il be the 
tallest kind of fightin’ that this revolving orb has 
yet seen in all its revolutions.” > 

“You speak very lightly about so terrible a 
thing as a civil war,” said Windham. ‘‘ But do 
you think it possible? In so peaceful and well- 
ordered a country what causes could there be ?” 

‘* When the whole nation is pining and cray- 
ing and spilin for a fight,” said Obed, ‘‘ causes 
will not be wanting. I can enumerate half a 
dozen now. First, there is the slavery question ; 
secondly, the tariff question; thirdly, the suf- 
frage question ; fourthly, the question of the nat- 
uralization of foreigners ; fifthly, the bank ques- 
tion; sixthly, the question of denominational 
schools.” 

Windham gave a short laugh. 

‘*You certainly seem to have causes enough 
for a war, although, to my contracted European 
mind, they would all seem insufficient. Which 
of these, do you think, is most likely to be the 
cause of that civil war which you anticipate ?” 

**One, pre-eminently and inevitably,” said 
Obed, solemnly. ‘‘ All others are idle beside 
this one.” He dropped abruptly the half gas- 
conading manner in which he had been indulg- 
ing, and, in a low voice, added, ‘* In real earn- 
est, Windham, there is one thing in America 
which is, every year, every month, every day, 
forcing on a war from which there can be no es- 
cape; a war which will convalse the republic 
and endanger its existence; yes, Sir, a war 
which will deluge the land with blood from one 
end to the other.” 

His solemn tone, his change of manner, and 
his intense earnestness, impressed Windham most 
deeply. He felt that there was some deep mean- 
ing in the language of Obed Chute, and that 
under his careless words there was a gloomy 
foreboding of some future calamity to his loved 
country. 

‘This is a fearful prospect,” said he, ‘‘to one 
who loves his country. What is it that you 
fear ?” 

**One thing,” said Obed—‘‘ one thing, and 
one only—slavery! It is this that has divided 
the republic and made of our country two na- 
tions, which already stand apart, but are every 
day drawing nearer to that time when a frightful 
struggle for the mastery will be inevitable. The 
South and the North must end their differences 
by a fight; and that fight will be the greatest 
that has been seen for some generations. There 
is no help for it. It must come. There are 
many in our country who are trying to postpone 
the evil day, but it is to no purpose. ‘The time 
will come when it can be postponed no longer. 
Then the war must come, and it will be the 
slave States against the free.” 

**T never before heard an American acknowl- 
edge the possibility of such a thing,” said Wind- 
ham, ‘‘though in Europe there are many who 
have anticipated this.” 

**Many Americans feel it and fear it,” said 
Obed, with unchanged solemnity; ‘‘ but they 
do not dare to put their feelings or their fears in 
words. One may fear that his father, his mo- 
ther, his wife, or his child, may die; but to put 
such a fear in words is heart-breaking. So we, 
who have this fear, brood over it in secret, and 
in every shifting scene of our national life we 
look fearfully for those coming events which cast 
their shadows before. The events which we 
watch with the deepest anxiety are the Presi- 
dential elections. Every four years now brings 
a crisis; and in one of these the long antagonism 
between North and South will end in war. But 
I hate to speak of this. What were we talking 
of? Of Lombardy and the Italian war. What 
do you think,” he added, abruptly changing the 
conversation, ‘‘ of my plan to visit the seat of 
war ?” 

**T think,” said Windham, ‘that if any man 
is able to do Lombardy at such a time, you are 
that person.” 

‘* Well, I intend to try,” said Obed Chute, 
modestly. ‘‘I may fail, though I generally suc- 
ceed in what I set my mind on. I'll go, I think, 
as a fighting neutral.” 

‘* Prepared to fight on either side, I suppose.” 

‘* Yes; as long as I don't have to fight against 
Garibaldi.” 

** But, wouldn’t you find your family a little 
embarrassing in case of a fight ?” 

**Oh no! they would always be safely in the 
rear, at the base of my line of operations. ‘There 
will be no difficulty about it whatever. Ameri- 
cans are welcome all over Italy, especially at this 
time, for these /talians think that America sym- 
pathizes with them, and will help them; and as 
to the French—why, Boney, though an emperor, 
is still a democrat to his heart’s core, and, I have 
no doubt, would give a warm reception to a fight- 
ing volunteer.” 

** Have you any acquaintance with any of the 
French generals, or have you any plan for getting 
access to Napoleon ?” 

**Oh no! I trust merely to the reason and 
good feeling of the man. It seems to me that a 











request from a free American to take part in a 
fight could hardly meet with any thing else ex- 
cept the most cordial compliance.” 

** Well, all I can say is, that if I were Lonis 
Napoleon, I would put you on my staff,” said 
Windham. 

The name of Obed Chute has already been 
brought forward. He had embarked at Bombay 
on board the same steamer with Windham, and 
they had formed a friendship which after circum- 
stances had increased. At first Windham’s re- 
serve had repelled advances; his sadness and 
preoccupation had repelled any intimacy; but 
before many days an event happened which 
threw them into close association. When about 
half-way on her voyage the steamer was discov- 
ered to be on fire. Panic arose. The captain 
tried to keep order among the sailors. This he 
was very easily able to do. But with the pas- 
sengers it was another thing. Confusion pre- 
vailed every where, and the sailors themselves 
were becoming demoralized by the terror which 
raged among the others. In that moment of 
danger two men stood forth from among the 
passengers, who, by the force of their own strong 
souls, brought order out of that chaos. One of 
these was Obed Chute. With a revolver in his 
hand he went about laying hold of each man who 
seemed to be most agitated, swearing that he 
would blow his brains out if he didn’t ‘‘ stop his 
infernal noise.” The other was Windham, who 
acted in a different manner. He collected pipes, 
pumps, and buckets, and induced a large num- 
ber to take part in the work of extinguishing the 
flames. By the attitude of the two the rest were 
either calmed or cowed; and each one recog- 
nized in the other a kindred spirit. 

After landing at Suez they were thrown more 
closely together ; their intimacy deepened on the 
way to Alexandria ; and when they embarked on 
the Mediterranean they had become stronger 
friends than ever. Windham had told the other 
that he had recently heard of the death of a 
friend, and was going home to settle his affairs. 
He hinted also that he was in some government 
employ in India; and Obed Chute did not seek 
to know more. Contrary to the generally re- 
ceived view of the Yankee character, he did not 
show any curiosity whatever, but received the 
slight information which was given with a deli- 
cacy which showed no desire to learn more than 
Windham himself might choose to tell. 

But for his own part he was as frank and com- 
municative as though Windham had been an old 
friend or a blood relation. He had been kept in 
New York too closely, he said, for the last twenty 
years, and now wished to have a little breathing 
space and elbow-room. So he had left New York 
for San Francisco, partly on pleasure, partly on 
business. He spent some months in California, 
and then crossed the Pacific to China, touching 
at Honolulu and Nangasaki. He had left direc- 
tions for his family to be sent on to Europe, and 
meet him at a certain time at Marseilles. He 
was expecting to find them there. He himself 
had gone from China to India, wkere he had 
taken a small tour though the country, and then 
had embarked for Europe. Before going back 
to America he expected to spend some time with 
his family in Italy, France, and Germany. 

There was a grandeur of view in this man’s 
way of looking upon the world which surprised 
Windham, and, to some degree, amused him. 
For Obed Chute regarded the whole world ex- 
actly as another man might regard his native 
county or town; and spoke about going from 
San Francisco to Hong-Kong, touching at Nan- 
gasaki, just as another might speak of going 
from Liverpool to Glasgow, touching at Rothsay. 
He seemed, in fact, to regard our planet as rather 
a small affair, easily traversed, and a place with 
which he was thoroughly familiar. He had writ- 
ten from San Francisco for his family to meet 
him at Marseilles, and now approached that 
place with the fullest confidence that his family 
would be there according to appointment. This 
type of man is entirely and exclusively the prod- 
uct of America, the country of magnificent dis- 
tances, and the place where Nature works on so 
grand a scale that human beings insensibly catch 
her style of expression. Obed Chute was a man 
who felt in every fibre the oppressive weight of 
his country’s grandeur, Yet so generous was his 
nature that he forbore to overpower others by any 
allusions to that grandeur, except where it was 
absolutely impossible to avoid it. 

These two had gradually come to form a strong 
regard for one another, and Obed Chute did not 
hesitate to express his opinion about his friend. 

‘*T do not generally take to Britishers,” said 
he, once, ‘‘ for they are too contracted, and never 
seem to me to have taken in a full breath of the free 
air of the universe. They seem usually to have 
been in the habit of inhaling an enervating moral 
and intellectual atmosphere. But you suit me, 
you do. Young man, your hand.” 

And grasping Windham’s hand, Obed wrung 
it so heartily that he forced nearly all feeling out 
of it. 

‘**T suppose living in India has enabled me to 
breathe a broader moral atmosphere,” said Wind- 
ham, with his usual melancholy smile. 

‘**T suppose so,” said Obed Chute. ‘‘Some- 
thing has done it, any how. You showed it when 
the steamer was burning.” 

“* How ?” 

“* By your eye.” 

‘* Why, what effect can one’s moral atmos- 
phere have on one’s eyes?” 

** An enormous effect,” said Obed Chute. ‘‘It’s 
the same in morals as in nature. The Fellahs of 
the Nile, exposed as they are to the action of the 
hot rays of the sun, as they strike on the sand, 
are universally troubled with ophthalmia. In 
our Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, there is a sub- 
terranean lake containing fishes which have no 
eyes at all. So it is in character and in morals. 
I will point you out men whose eyes are inflamed 
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by their eyes that they have lived in moral Yark- 
ness as dense as that of the Kentucky cave. 
Take a thief. Do you not know him by his 
eye? It takes an honest man to look you in 
the face.” 

**You have done a great many things,” said 
Windham, at another time. ‘‘ Have you ever 
preached in your country ?” 

**No,” said Obed Chute, with a laugh; “ but 
I've done better—I’ve been a stump orator; and 
stump oratory, as it is practiced in America, is a 
little the tallest kind of preaching that this green 
earth” (he was fond of that expression) ‘‘ has 
ever listened to. Our orb, Sir, has seen strange 
experiences ; but it is getting rayther astonished 
at the performances of the American man.” 

** Generally,” said Windham, ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve in preaching so much as in practice; but 
when I see a man like you who can do both, I'm 
willing to listen, even if it be a stump speech that 
I hear. Still, [ think that you are decidedly 
greater with a revolver in the midst of a crowd 
than you could be on a stump with a crowd be- 
fore you.” 

Obed Chute shook his head solemnly. 

**' There,” said he, ‘‘is one of the pecooliari- 
ties of yon Europeans. You don’t understand 
our national ways and manners. We don’t 
separate saying and doing. With us every man 
who pretends to speak must be able to act. No 
man is listened to unless he is known to be ca- 
pable of knocking down any one who interrupts 
him. In a country like ours speaking and act- 
ing go together. ‘The Stump and the Revolver 
are two great American forces—twin born—the 
animating power of the Great Republic. There’s 
no help for it. It must be so. Why, if I give 
offense in a speech, I shall of course be called to 
account afterward; and if I can’t take care of 
myself and settle the account—why—where am 
I? Don’t you see? Ours, Sir, is a singular 
state of society; but it is the last development 
of the human race, and, of course, the best.” 

Conversations like these diverted Windham 
and roused him from his brooding melancholy. 
Obed Chute’s fancies were certainly whimsical ; 
he had an odd love for paradox and extrava- 
gance ; he seized the idea that happened to sug- 
gest itself, and followed it out with a dry gravity 
and a solemn air of earnestness which made all 
that he said seem like his profound conviction. 
Thus in these conversations Windham never 
failed to receive entertainment, and to be roused 
from his preoccupying cares. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PICKED UP 


ADRIFT. 


Two days passed since the steamer left Na- 
ples, and they were now far on their way. On 
the morning of the third Windham came on 
deck at an early hour. No one was up. The 
man at the wheel was the only one visible. 
Windham looked around upon the glorious 
scene which the wide sea unfolds at such a time. 
The sun had not yet risen, but all the eastern 
sky was tinged with red; and the wide waste of 
waters between the ship and that eastern horizon 
was colored with the ruddy hues which the sky 
cast downward. But it was not this scene, 
magnificent though it was, which attracted the 
thoughts of Windham as he stood on the quar- 
ter-deck. His face was turned in that direction ; 
but it was with an abstracted gaze which took 
in nothing of the glories of visible nature. That 
deep-seated melancholy of his, which was always 
visible in his face and manner, was never more 
visible than now. He stood by the taffrail in a 
dejected attitude and with a dejected face— 
brooding over his own secret cares, finding no- 
thing in this but fresh anxieties, and yet unable 
to turn his thoughts to any thing else. ‘The 
steamer sped through the waters, the rumble of 
her machinery was in the air, the early hour 
made the solitude more complete. ‘This man, 
whoever he was, did not look as though he were 
going to England on any joyous errand, but 
rather like one who was going home to the per- 
formance of some mournful duty which was 
never absent from his thoughts. 

Standing thus with his eyes wandering ab- 
stractedly over the water, he became aware of 
an object upon its surface, which attracted his 
attention and roused him from his meditations. 
It struck him as very singular. It was at some 
considerable distance off, and the steamer was 
rapidly passing it. It was not yet sufficiently 
light to distinguish it well, but he took the ship's 
glass and looked carefully at it. He could now 
distinguish it more plainly. It was a schooner 
with its sails down, which by its general position 
seemed to be drifting. It was very low in the 
water, as though it were either very heavily laden 
or else water-logged. But there was one thing 
there which drew all his thoughts. By the fore- 
mast, as he looked, he saw a figure standing, 
which was distinctly waving something as if to 
attract the attention of the passing steamer. 
The figure looked like a woman. .\ longer 
glance convinced him that it was so in very 
deed, and that this lonely figure was some wo- 
man in distress. It seemed to appeal to him- 
self and to himself alone, with that mute yet 
eloquent signal, and those despairing gestures. 
A strange pang shot through his heart—a pang 
sharp and unaccountable—something more than 
that which might be caused by any common 
scene of misery ; it was a pang of deep pity and 
profound sympathy with this lonely sufferer, 
from whom the steamer’s course was turned 
away, and whom the steersman had not regard- 
ed. He only had seen the sight, and the wo- 
man seemed to call to him out of her despair. 
The deep sea lay between; her presence was a 
mystery ; but there seemed a sort of connection 
between him and her as though invisible yet re- 
sistless Fate had shown them to one another, 
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needed but ‘an instant for all these thoughts to 
flash throngh his mind. In an instant he flew 
below and roused the captain, to whom in a few 
hurried words he explained what had occurred. 

The captain, who was dressed, hurried up 
and looked for himself. But by this time the 
steamer had moved away much further, and the 
captain could not see very distinctly any thing 
more than the outline of a boat. 

**Oh, it’s only a fishing-boat,” said he, with 
an air of indifference. 

‘* Fishing-boat!. I tell you it is an English 
yacht,” said Windham, fiercely. ‘‘I saw it plain- 
ly. The sails were down. It was water-logged. 
A woman was standing by the foremast.” 

The captain looked annoyed. 

** It looks to me,” said he, ‘simply like some 
heavily laden schooner.” 

‘But I tell you she is sinking, and there is 
a woman on board,” said Windham, more ve- 
hemently than ever. 

** Oh, it’s only some Neapolitan fish-wife.” 

**You must turn the steamer, and save her,” 
said Windham, with savage emphasis. 

**T can not. We shall be behind time.” 

‘*Damn time!” roared Windham, thoroughly 
roused. ‘* Do you talk of time in comparison 
with the life of a human being? If you don’t 
turn the steamer’s head, J will.” 

** You!” eried the captain, angrily. ‘Damn 
it! if it comes to that, I’d like to see you try it. 
It’s mutiny.” 

Windham’s face grew white with suppressed 
indignation. 

“Turn the steamer’s head,” said he, in stern 
cold tones, from which every trace of passion 
had vanished. ‘‘If you don’t, I'll do it myself. 
If you interfere, I'll blow your brains out. As 
it is, you'll rue the day you ever refused. Do 
you know who I am?” 

He stepped forward, and whispered in the cap- 
tain’s ear some words which sent a look of awe 
or fear into the captain’s face. Whether Wind- 
ham was the president of the company, or some 
British embassador, or one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, or any one else in high authority, 
need not be disclosed here. Enough to say that 
the captain hurried aft, and instantly the steam- 
er’s head was turned. 

As for Windham, he took no further notice 
of the captain, but all his attention was absorbed 
by the boat. It seemed water-logged, yet still 
it was certainly not sinking, for as the steamer 
drew nearer, the light had increased, and he 
could see plainly through the glass that the boat 
was still about the same distance out of the 
water, 

Meanwhile Obed Chute made his appearance, 
and Windham, catching sight of him, briefly ex- 
plained every thing to him. At once all Obed’s 
most geterous sympathies were roused,» He 
took the glass, and eagerly scrutinized the vessel. 
He recognized it‘at once, as Windham had, to be 
an English yacht; le saw also that it was water- 
logged, and he saw the figure at the mast. But 
the figure was no longer standing erect, or wav- 
ing hands, or making despairing signals.. It had 
fallen, and lay now crouched in a heap at the 
foot of the mast. This Windham also saw. He 
conjectured what the cause of this might be. He 
thought that this poor creature had kept up her 
signals while the steamer was passing, until at 
last it had gone beyond, and seemed to be leay- 
ing her. ‘Then hope and strength failed, and 
she sank down senseless. It was easy to under- 
stand all. this, and nothing could be conceived 
of more touching in its mute eloquence than this 
prostrate figure, whose distant attitudes had told 
so tragical a story. Now all this excited Wind- 
ham still more, for he felt more than ever that 
he was the savior of this woman’s life. Fate had 
sent her across his path—had given her life to 
him. He only had been the cause why she 





should not perish unseen and unknown. This 
part which he had been called on to play of sav- 
ior and rescuer—this sudden vision of woe and 
despair appealing to his mercy for aid—had 
chased away all customary thoughts, so that now 
his one idea was to complete his work, and save 
this poor castaway. 

But meanwhile he had not been idle. The 
captain, who had been so strangely changed by 
a few words, had called up the sailors, and in an 
instant the fact was known to the whole ship's 
company that they were going to save a woman 
in distress. ‘The gallant fellows, like true sail- 
ors, entered into the spirit of the time with the 
greatest ardor. A boat was got ready to be 
lowered, Windham jumped in, Chute followed, 
and haif a dozen sailors took the oars. In a 
short time the steamer ‘had come up to the 
place. She stopped; the boat was lowered ; 
down went the oars into the water; and away 
sped the boat toward the schooner. Obed Chute 
steered. Windham was in the bow, looking ea- 
gerly at the schooner, which lay there in the 
same condition as before. The sun was now 
just rising, and throwing its radiant beams over 
the sea. The prostrate figure lay at the foot of 
the mast. 

Rapidly the distance between the boat and the 
schooner was lessened by the vigorous strokes of 
the seamen. ‘They themselves felt an interest in 
the result only less than that of Windham. Near- 
er and nearer they came. At length the boat 
touched the schooner, and Windham, who was 
in the bow, leaped on board. He hurried to 
the prostrate figure. He stooped down, and 
with a strange unaccountable tenderness and rev- 
erence he took her in his arms and raised her up. 
Perhaps it was only the reverence which any 
great calamity may excite toward the one that 
experiences such calamity; perhaps it was some- 
thing more profound, more inexplicable—the out- 
going of the soul—which may sometimes have a 
forecast of more than may be indicated to the 
material senses. ‘This may seem like mysticism, 
but it is not intended as such. It is merely a 
statement of the well-known fact that sometimes, 
under certain circumstances, there arise within 
us unaccountable presentiments and forebodings, 
which seem to anticipate the actual future. 

Windham then stooped down, and thus ten- 
derly and reverently raised up the figure of the 
woman. ‘The sun was still rising and gleaming 
over the waters, and gleaming thus, it threw its 
full rays into the face of the one whom he held 
supported in his arms, whose head was thrown 
back as it lay on his breast, and was upturned 
so that he could see it plainly. 

And never, in all his dreams, had any face 
appeared before him which bore so rare and ra- 
diant a beauty as this one of the mysterious 
stranger whom he had rescued. The complex- 
ion was of a rich. olive, and still kept its hue 
where another would have been changed to the 
pallor of death; the closed eyes were fringed 
with long heavy lashes; the eyebrows were thin, 
and loftily arched; the hair was full of waves 
and undulations, black as night, gleaming with 
its jetty gloss in the sun’s rays, and in its disorder 
falling in rich luxuriant masses over the arms and 
the shoulder of him who supported her. The 
features were exquisitely beautiful; her nose a 
slight departure from the Grecian ; her lips small 
and exquisitely shapen; her chin rounded fault- 
lessly. ‘ ‘The face was thinner than it might have 


‘been, like the face of youth and beauty in the 


midst of sorrow; but the thinness was not emaci- 
ation; it had-but refined and spiritualized those 
matchless outtines, giving to them not-the voluptu- 
ous beauty of the Greek ideal, but father the an- 
gelic or saintly beauty of the medieval: She was 
young too, and the bloom and freshnéss of youth 
were there beneath all the sorrow and'the grief. 
More than this, the refined grace of ‘that face, 
the nobility of those features, the stamp of high 
breeding which was visible in every lineament, 
showed at once that she could be no common 
petson. This was no fisherman’s wife—no peas- 
ant girl, but some one of high rank and breed- 
ing—some one whose dress proclaimed her sta- 
tion, even if her features had told him nothing. 

**My God!” exclaimed Windham, in bewil- 
derment. ‘‘Whoisshe? How came she here? 
What is the meaning of it ?” 

But there was no time to be lost in wonder 
or in vague conjectures. The girl was senseless. 
It was necessary at once to put her under care- 
ful treatment. For a moment Windham lin- 
gered, gazing upon that sad and exquisite face ; 
and then raising her in his arms, he went back 
to the boat. ‘* Give way, lads!” he cried; and 
the sailors, who saw it all, pulled with a will. 
They were soon back again. The senseless one 
was lifted into the steamer. Windham carried 
her in his own arms to the cabin, and placed her 
tenderly in a berth, and committed her to the 
care of the stewardess, ‘Then he waited impa- 
tiently for news of her recovery. 

Obed Chute, however, insisted on going back 
to the schooner for the sake of making a general 
investigation of the vessel. On going on board 
he found that she was water-logged. She seemed 
to have been kept afloat either by her cargo, or 
else by some peculiarity in her construction, 
which rendered her incapable of sinking. He 
tore open the hatchway, and pushing an oar 
down, he saw that there was no cargo, so that 
it must have been the construction of the vessel 
which kept her afloat: What that was, he could 
not then find out. He was compelled, there- 
fore, to leave the question unsettled for the pres- 
ent, and he took refuge in the thought that the 
one who was rescued might be able to solve the 
mystery. This allayed for a time his eager curi- 
osity. But he determined to save the schooner, 
so as to examine it afterward at his leisure. A 
hasty stirvey of the cabins, into which he plunged, 
showed nothing whatever, and so he was com- 
pelled to postpone this for the present. But he 
had a line made fast between the steamer and 
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the schooner, and the latter was thus towed all 
the way to Marseilles. It showed no signs of 
sinking, but kept afloat bravely, and reached the 
port of destination in about the same condition 
in which it had been first found. 

The stewardess treated the stranger with the 
utmost kindness and the tenderest solicitude, 
and, at length, the one who had thus been so 
strangely rescued came out of that senselessness 
into which she had been thrown by the loss of 
the hope of rescue. On reviving she told a brief 
story. She said that she was English, that her 
name was Lorton, and that she had been trav- 
eling to Marseilles in her own yacht. That the 
day before, on awaking, she found the yacht full 
of water and abandoned. She had been a day 
and a night alone in the vessel, without either 
food or shelter. She had suffered much, and 
was in extreme prostration, both of mind and 
body. But her strongest desire was to get to 
Naples, for her sister was there in ill health, and 
she had been making the journey to visit her. 

Windham and Obed Chute heard this very 
strange narrative from the stewardess, and talked 
it over between themselves, considering it in all 
its bearings. The opinion of each of them was 
that there had been foul play somewhere. But 
then the question arose: why should there have 
been foul play upon an innocent young girl like 
this? She was an English lady, evidently of the 
higher classes ; her look was certainly foreign, 
but her English accent was perfect. In her sim- 
ple story she seemed to have concealed nothing. 
The exquisite beauty of the young girl had filled 
the minds of both of these men with a strong 
desire to find out the cause of her wrongs, and 
to avenge her. But how to do so was the diffi- 
culty. Windham had important business in En- 
gland which demanded immediate attention, and 
would hardly allow him to delay more than a few 
days. Obed Chute, on the contrary, had plenty 
of time, but did not feel like trying to intrude 
himself on her confidence. Yet her distress and 
desolation had an eloquence which swayed both 
of these men from their common purposes, and 
each determined to postpone other designs and 
do all that was possible for her. 

In spite of an hour’s delay in rescuing Miss Lor- 
ton, the steamer arrived at Marscilles at nearly 
the usual time, and the question arose, what was 
to be done with the one that they had rescued ? 
Windham could do nothing; but Obed Chute 
could do something, and did do it. ‘The young 
lady was able now to sit up in the saloon, and 
here it was that Obed Chute waited upon her. 

“*Have you any friends in Marseilles?” he 
asked, in a voice full of kindly sympathy. 

‘*No,” said Zillah, in a mournful voice ; ‘‘ none 
nearer than Naples.” 

**T have my family here, ma’am,” said Obed. 
“Tam an American and a gentleman. If you 
have no friends, would you feel any objection to 
stay with us while you are here? My family con- 
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sists of my sister, two children, and some sery- 
ants. Weare going to Italy as soon as possible, 
and if you have no objection we can take you 
there with us—to Naples—to your sister.” 

Zillah looked up at the large honest face, 
whose kindly eyes beamed down upon her with 
parental pity, and she read in that face the ex- 
pression of a noble and loyal nature. 

‘**You are very—very kind,” said she, in a 
faltering voice. ‘‘ You will lay me under very 
great obligations. Yes, Sir, I accept your kind 
offer. I shall be only too happy to put myself 
under your protection. I will go with you, and 
may Heaven bless you!” 

She held out her hand toward him. Obed 
Chute took that little hand in his, but restrained 
his great strength, and only pressed it lightly. 

Meanwhile Windham had come in to congrat- 
ulate the beautiful girl, whose face had been 
haunting him ever since that time when the sun 
lighted it up, as it lay amidst its glory of ebon 
hair upon his breast. He heard these last words, 
and stood apart, modestly awaiting some chance 
to speak. 

Zillah raised her face. 

Their eyes met in a long earnest gaze. 

Zillah was the first to speak. 

‘**You saved me from « fearful fate,” she said, 
in low and tremulous tones. ‘‘I heard all about 
it.” 

Windham said nothing, but bowed in silence. 

Zillah rose from her chair, and advanced to- 
ward him, her face expressing strong emotion. 
Now he saw, for the first time, her wondrous eyes, 
in all their magnificence of beauty, with their deep 
unfathomable meaning, and their burning intens- 
ity of gaze. On the schooner, while her head lay 
on his breast, those eyes were closed in sense- 
lessness—now they were fixed on his. 

** Will you let me thank you, Sir,” she said, in 
a voice which thrilled through him in musical 
vibrations, ‘‘for my /ife, which you snatched from 
a death of horror? ‘To thank you, is but a cold 
act. Believe me, you have my everlasting grat- 
itude.” : 

She held out her hand to Windham. He took 
it in both of his, and reverentially raised it to his 
lips. A heavy sigh burst from him, and he let it 
fall. 

‘* Miss Lorton,” said he, in his deep musical 
voice, which now trembled with an agitation to 
which he was unused, ‘‘if I have been the 
means of saving you from any evil, my own joy 
is so great that no thanks are needed from you; 
or, rather, all thankfulness ought to belong to 
me.” 

A deep flush overspread Zillah’s face. Her 
large dark eyes for a moment seemed to read 
his inmost soul. Then she looked down in si- 
lence. 

As for Windham, he turned away with some- 
thing like abruptness, and left her with Obed 





Chute. 
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Neited and Crochet Breakfast Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese breakfast caps are in the form of a net. Fig, 1 is netted 
and Fig. 2 is crocheted ; both are trimmed with colored silk ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—For this cap work a foundation in bias netting with fine 
knitting cotton; work over a mesh a quarter of an inch in circum- 
ference according to Fig. 54, Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 21, 
Vol. III. Hem the under edge of the completed foundation as desig- 
nated on Fig. 54, and run an elastic band eight inches long through 
the hem. Gather the front edges to the hem, and set on a double 
Swiss muslin binding an inch and a quarter wide. Make a high 
revers of stiff lace, which must be an inch and a half wide in the 
middle, and sloped to half an inch wide at the ends, and cover with 
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[See Page 424.] 

For pattern and description 


see po ongpe No. VIIL, 
igs. 19 and 20. 
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Fig. 1.—Garpen Grove with Pornt Russe Emprotivery. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXV., Figs. 55 and 56. 
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Point Lace Cravat Collar. 

Tuts collar is worked in point lace embroidery, Fig. 31, Sup- 
plement, gives: half of the design, which must be transferred on 
linen cambriec and worked with point lace tape. Instructions for 
point lace embroidery are given in the Supplement of Harper's 
Bazar, No. 11, Vol. U1. 
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THE SELF-RESPECT OF WOMEN. 
HE strongest magnets which draw women are love and praise, 
and fear is the greatest influence that withholds them. It is for 
this reason that they make such passionate partisans of a cause when 


FRAME For Gray 
NEAPOLITAN Bonner. 
(See Page 424. | 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. ix. 
Figs. 21 and 22. 





Fig. 2.—DreEss ror Girt From | to 3.—Back. 


[See Page 424.] 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XXIL., Figs. 49-52. 










For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXII, Figs. 49-52. 


blue silk on both 
sides. ‘Take a strip 
of bias netting two 
inches wide in the 
middle and sloped to 
half an inch at the 
ends, and lay it in 
box-pleats half an 
inch wide in such a 
manner as to form a heading three-quarters of an 
inch wide; set this ruffle on the revers, let the 





Frame ror WuHitEe 
Bionpe Rounp Har. 
[See Page 424. ] 

For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. XIL., 
Fig. 27. 





2.—Section or Point 
Russe EMBROIDERY FOR 
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Fig. 





No. XIIL, 


ig. 28. 








Rounp Hart. 
[See Page 424. 


Frame ror Gray Craps 
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they are power- 


Frame ror Gray CHINA 
Crare Rounp Hart. 

4 [See Page 424.] 

* For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 23 and 24, 


a person whom 
they warmly 
love; and why, 
in so many cases 
of fraud and con- 
spiracy,a woman 
can be found 
more easily than a man to do the dirty work, 
and to do it with less sense of shame. In al- 
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Point Russe EmMBrorery 
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heading point downward and come a little below the under edge of the revers. Trim 
the cap with bows, and furnish with strings of the same ribbon, which are tied under 
the chignon. 

Fig. 2.—The foundation of this cap is crocheted with white crochet 
cotton, in the shape shown by Fig. 54, Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, 
No. 21, Vol. IIL. Form a shirr for an elastic band at the back edge, 
gather the front edge, and sew between a double binding of Swiss mus- 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. Xr, 
Figs. 25 and 26, 





For design see Supplement, 
No. XV., Fig. 31. 





lin; cover this binding with 
a lilac ribbon laid double, 
under each edge of which set 
a pleated ruftle of double 
blonde. On the left side of 
the cap set a rosette with 
ends of lilac ribbon. Lilac 
ribbon strings tied under the 
chignon. 


Lace Cravat Collar. 

Tuts collar is made of 
Valenciennes edging an inch 
wide and lace insertion three- 
quarters of an inch wide. 
The part for the neck is made 
of a piece of insertion of the 
requisite length ; this is edged 
on each side with lace slight- 
ly gathered. Overseam the 
insertion and lace together. 
For the bavettes cut two 
double pieces of Swiss mus- 
lin an inch and a quarter 
wide at the top and two 
inches wide at the bottom. 
Trim these pieces with gath- 
ered lace set on in serpentine 
rows in the manner shown 
by the illustration. A lace 
rosette fastens the collar, 











Fig. 1.—Biack Cashmere MANTELET ror ELDERLY Lapy.—FRonrT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 54. 





most all the histories of great rogues and successful knayes we find a woman as the 
clever tool, willing or unwilling, that is impelled by love or bound by fear; and the 
treachery of women, of which poets and historians have said so much, is more often 






Point Lace Cravat Conan. |} 





































than not the result simply of want of self-respect, by which they can be 
led into a baseness because they have no inner pride to hold them back. 
And men have taken advantage of this characteristic of theirs, and 
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Fig. 2.—Biack CasHMERE MANTELET For Experty Lapy.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 54. 
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have made their account of it. They have ex- 
alted subserviency to their will as the most fem- 
inine thing in women; and, both since Milton’s 
time and before, ‘‘ she to God through him” has 
been the favorite text of the rulers. But a thing 
is right or wrong absolutely and in itself, not in 
reference to the person; and the self-respect 
which is the parent of more thaa half the mascu- 
line virtues would be no less that of purely fem- 
inine ones, if cultivated properly and not exag- 
gerated. If an honest man is the noblest w ork 
of God, so also is an honest woman. No one 
will deny her that help in the arduous path of 
virtue which comes from self-respect and the 
approbation of God through her own conscience, 

if she will but take it. The praise of men will 
not sound less sweet to her because she has for- 
feited no self-respect to gain it, but has kept no- 
ble in soul, however gentle in nature—because 
she has regarded her own conscience as some- 

thing beyond love, and her own esteem as greater 

than the false honor so often given to weak com- 
plaisance and indiscriminating partisanship. 





WAITING. 


Turre is her house. From the trysting stile 

It measures an endless half of a mile; 

Where I stand, like the sum through April showers, 
I can see the glow of her garden flowers. 


Which of them all is like my love— 

The fairy-like bend of the tall foxglove, 

The bright pink’s blush of the earth’s best blood, 
Or the delicate warmth of the rose’s bud? 


She is not like the pink; not like the rose; 
She is not like any one flower that grows ; 
But the beauty of all that the earth can bear 
Is gathered for her alone to wear. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fat Svnsorrerr.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” 
will give you more detailed instructions for reducing 
corpulence than we can spare room for here. 

Inrerrstep Rravex.—There are seyeral systems of 
phonography. Wecan not recommend one above an- 
other.—An antimacassar is used to protect chairs and 
sofas. 

Ayvy Brer.—You had better consult a lawyer. 
Your case is too complicated for a brief opinion. 

K. T.—Your sample is summer water-proof cloth. 
The dark side is the right side. 

Mina.—If you can not send your water-proof cloth 
to a professional scourer, you must wash it in tepid 
soap-suds and lay it out very smoothly to dry. 

Aprtarms.—The honor of the invention of printing 
has many claimants ; but it is ascribed by general con- 
sent to Johannes Gutenberg, a native of Mentz, who 
possessed a printing-press and movable types as early 
as 1438, and who formed a partnership with Johann 
Faust and Peter Schoeffer. The first book known to 
have been printed with movable type was an edition 
of “Donatus.” The first dated work was the “ Litter 
Indulgentia,” Nicolai V., Pont. Max., printed in 1455. 
The Mazarine Bible was printed about the same year. 

Netusz R.—Black grenadine shawls are not worn 
by young girls. Make a solid black grenadine suit 
like those described in the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 24, Vol. Il This should be worn for 
second,mourning, with lavender ribbons at the throat 
and in the hair. 

Treasure.—Use fresh benzine toclean your ribbons. 
—It is not improper to ask a picture of a gentleman 
friend with whom you are intimately acquainted, or 
to give him yours. 

A Constant Frrenp.—Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 24, Vol. TIL, for hints about your Hernani., 
—Your idea about the white grenadineis good. Trim 
it with the same. 

Lirrie Woman.—As you are under five feet in height 
you had better have merely a casaque and single skirt 
of your black and white striped silk. Make a wide 
flounce, bias and gathered, for the lower skirt. Put 
two puffs and a standing raffle for heading, and edge 
the flounce with the black and white lace. Trim the 
casaque with the puffs edged with 4 narrow ruffle. 
—The sleeves are sabot shape and the neck pointed. 
This will look well with a black lace shawl. 

L. E. B.—You should send a written note accepting 
or declining an invitation as soon as you have decided 
what to do.—At large weddings here there are always 
ushers to escort the guests to the hostess and the bridal 
party and presentthem by name. Read chapter 17 of 
your “ Bazar Book of Decorum.” 

Mo.ty Mieturv..—Your sample is entirely out of 
fashion. 

Jxanniz.—The grenadine hats have round crowns 
about two inches high and brims three inches wide. 
The shirrs are around the hat about half an inch 
apart. 

Haerxr.—A black lace blouse looks best with black 
dresses, but may be worn with colors. It is only 
suitable for evening. Net at $3 or $4 a yard is used 
for this purpose. —See patterns in Bazar No. 28, Vol. 
IIL, for deling your b 

Custan—Make your white Swiss dress with demi- 
train, gored front and side widths and full back. 
Trim with three box-pleatings each six inches wide, 
the edges plainly hemmed, and a row of stitching an 
inch from the top to hold them on. The waist is 
either a slashed basque with square neck, or a blouse 
with heart-shaped neck, sleeves plain to the elbow, 
and flowing ruffies below. Few dresses are scalloped 
at ba bottom, but your linen dress is still in very goud 
style. 

Ipa.—The upper part of your mantle will make a 
very pretty fichu. The lace seventeen inches wide is 
not a convenient width for any of the garments worn 
at present.—You had better make a black silk paletot 
by any of the patterns in Bazar No. 23, Vol. IIL, and 
trim with the lace. 

Avapsta.—Read New York Fashions of the present 
Number for directions about making a nansook suit. 
—Your pretty sample of poussiére pongeé should be 
made with a paletot and long draped. upper skirt. 
Trim with pleatings of the same bound and headed 
with leaf-brown silk.—For patterns see Bazar No. 21, 
Vol. If. 

A Youxe Marroy.—Your eleven yards of organdy 
mauclin will make a short dress with an upper skirt, 
blouse waist, and sabot sleeves. Wear with this the 
white muslin paletot yon suggest.—Make by pattern 
in Bazar No. 28, Vol. IfL., and trim with side pleat- 
ings of the muslin. 





Purta.—You will find models and hints for bonnet- 
making in Bazar No. 25, Vol. II1L—Black Neapolitan 
bonnets and hats are very popular this season.—We 
do not know the private history of the lady you name, 
nor would we narrate it if we did. 

C. Sznsr.—It is not necessary for a gentleman es- 
corting a lady to change her from one arm to the 
other at every turn and crossing in order to give her 
the inside of the walk. 

A Bazar Devorrr.—A short basque and draped 
over-skirt of black gros grain trimmed with pleatings 
of the material and fringe will be an economical pur- 
chase for you to wear with your various dress skirts. 
—A white English straw bat trimmed with black gros 
grain ribbon and a knot of flowers is the most stylish 
hat suitable to wear with all costumes. 

F. I. B.—Gore the skirt of your barége dress pre- 
cisely as you would any thick material. Make a long 
upper skirt and paletot, and trim with pleatings of 
ribbon the color of the barége. 

B.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 24, Vol. 
III., and you will find that striped grenadines are 
among the fashionable importations. Use lace for 
trimming black grenadine, but no satin. Full direc- 
tions are given in the paper alluded to. 

Lovisz F, B.—A casaque and single skirt, or a 
paletot and tunic, are the two styles of the season 
from which you must select the design for your dress 
of striped silk. Bias flounces of the material edged 
with Tom Thumb fringe, or cut in points on which 
black velvet ribbon and narrow pointed lace are 
sewed, will describe the trimming.—Gathered flounces 
are quite as much used as pleatings on summer silks. 
There are very narrow wash fringes of linen or cotton, 
but they seldom look well after they have been wash- 
ed. They should not be starched or ironed. When 
not quite dry shake the fringe until the snarls are 
out, then pass a clean comb through it to straighten 
it.—Read New York Fashions of the present Number 
for information about white and buff suits. 

Mas. S. J.—You make a good many shrewd guesses, 
and we will bear your suggestions in mind. —The 
saying, ‘‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
is from Sterne, and not from the Bible, to which 
it is generally ascribed. Indeed, we very recently 
saw it quoted therefrom in a charming little semi- 
religious French book, which ought to have known 
better.—Awu reste, we shall be glad to answer your 
questions, if we can; but please don’t expect us to 
be encyclopedic, or ask us to decipher Coptic inscrip- 
tions, as some of our readers do, for there are bounds 
to every thing, and we stop at Coptic. 

8S. W.—Cinque cento is an abbreviation of fifteen 
hundred, used to designate the siyle of art which 
arose in Italy shortly after the year 1500, and, ap- 
plied to armor, means that which was wrought at 
that date. “Lieder ohne Worte” signifies “ Songs 
without words ;” and ‘“‘Gruss an's Liebchen,” “ Greet- 
ing to my darling ;" “ Allegro” is merry, and “ pen- 
seroso” pensive. A Hindoo chattee is an earthen 
cooking or drinking vessel. The same word is used 
as the plural of chatta, an umbrella. The “ feuille- 
ton” in French news >apers is the bottom part of the 
sheet, which is generally devoted to light literature or 
criticisms; the fenilletonist is one who writes feuille- 
tons. Bisque figures are made of coarse French por- 
celain, and may be either all white or colored. Verde 
de Prato is a kind of French clay. 

Reaveg or THE Bazar.—It is both proper and court- 
eous to ask a gentleman to call again if you desire 
him to do so, and sometimes courteous even if you do 
not. 

J. F.—For a gentleman acquaintance to kiss a lady 
after escorting her home or on bidding her good-night 
would be an offense against propriety which he should 
not attempt nor she permit. 

Franoo.—It is excessively rude for a gentleman to 
smoke while walking with a lady. 

Hexse.—There is no impropriety per se in your of- 
fering a button-hole bouquet which you have worn to 
a gentleman ; the attention must be judged, however, 
by the amount of flirtation which accompanies it.— 
Hair dyes are dangerous.—You had better consult 
some professional singer about the best method of 
preserving your voice.—An engagement ring should 
not be removed from the finger. 

Noviogr.—You can buy a very stylish grisaille silk 
for $1 25 or $1 50 a yard. It will take about twenty 
yards to make a plain dress. It is white and black 
stripes, producing a gray effect.—Fine Japanese pop- 
lins cost about the same, and are wider. Trim it 
with black corded silk cut bias, and edged with lace 
points. If you prefer gayer silks, you can get white 
with lavender, blue, or green stripes for about the 
same money. 

Henzrerra.—You can not do better than to get a 
cut paper pattern of the beautiful artistic costume 
given in Bazar No. 22, Vol. Ill. You can order it 
from this office by sending twenty-five cents and your 
address. 

Ros Roy.—Patterns of infants’ clothing were given 
in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IL, and in No. 21, Vol. III. 

Zepuirime.—Bazar No. 7, Vol. IIl., will show you 
how to make aud trim your pretty poussiére pongee. 
The pleatingsshould be bound with darker brown silk. 
—Make your piqué with a short basque and skirt to 
touch. Trim with embroidered rufiles, or else with 
pleated muslin bands. 

Janxetre.—We will receive either postage stamps or 
currency to the amount of ¢1. 

Bersy Baker.—To make over your large Bedouin 
mantle of white barége use the pattern of figure No. 9, 
among the ladies’ summer wrappings in Bazar No. 28, 
Vol. III. 

Mas. C. W. F.—We can not find time to answer the 
many requests for addresses by mail. Send to any of 
the large retail stores you see quoted in our New York 
Fashions.—We do not procure samples for our read- 
ers. 

Cuarmine Eronteen.—Trim your alpaca with black, 
cut it short, and wear with a black over-skirt.—Black 
boots are more stylish than bronzed ones. 

Lavga.—Make your blue lawn with two skirts, a 
blouse waist pointed in the neck, and with Maria 
Theresa sleeves. Trim with pleated ruffles of the 
same, 

Iupértusate.—Your sample is de bége. Make with 
two skirts and short loose paletot.—Gored dresses for 
little girls are made in the way you mention.—Make 
the corded piqué suit a low-necked gored dress and 
sacque. Put slightly fulled ruffles of embroidery 

around the skirt and sacque, and insert a band of 
embroidery above the ruffile.—The low aprons are 
worn both with high and low dresses.—Woolen cre- 
tonne is like heavy delaine. Cotton cretonne re- 
Pon nankin.—Gnuelph is pronounced as if spelled 
we 

Ernie T.—We can not commend the use of any de- 





pilatories. You will have to oe the hair ont by the 
roots. 
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Mrs. C. J.—Your letter was answered to “Mrs. C. 
M. J." in Bazar No. 22, Vol. I1l.—We presume that 
you could obtain the book you wish through some 
publisher. 

Groner C. anp Mrs. Hannan H. are referred to New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. IIL, for informa- 
tion about shoes. We can not promise any illustra- 
tions of shoes at present; and as we have answered 
dozens of letters similar to yours written from your 
section of country, nothing more need be said on the 
subject. It is not the custom here for ladies to wear 
heels so high and pointed that they can not walk with- 
out the assistance of a maid. 

GrisELpa.—We do not engage to furnish any and 
every pattern that a reader may require. We give 
only cut patterns of certain Parisian costumes which 
are published in our paper. The great variety of 
patterns contained in our Supplement covers every 
thing that families or dress-makers may be supposed 
to require, and can easily be modified in the manner 
shown by the plates with which patterns are not 
given.—We have not issued a cut paper sack pattern. 
—You do not give an address, What shall be done 
with your money ? 

Lours.—Girls of fifteen wear their hair either in two 
long hanging braids tied with ribbon or else over a 
roll in a net.—A plain waist buttoned behind is not 
so much worn as blouses or basques.—Wear your 
skirts an inch above your ankles.—Wear an English 
Dunstable hat trimmed with black velvet and flowers. 

Sr. Lawrenor.—D'Israeli is pronounced as if spelled 
Disraelly. His earlier works can be ordered from 
New York publishers.—The Sistine Madonna is in 
the chapel of San Sisto or St. Sixtus, and may be called 
Sistine or Sixtine according to the Italian or Latin 
orthography. 

G. Avten.—Materials for making point lace will 
soon be imported. 

Neue R.—Listen attentively to the sermon and 
digest what you hear, and you will not know whether 
or not the young man is looking at you.—See New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. III., for direc- 
tions about making white suits. 

N. A. W. or C.—We do not purchase materials or 
send samples.—Good buff piqué costs 75 cents a yard. 
Get sixteen yards, and make with two skirts and a 
basque trimmed with folds of the same piped with 
brown braid. 

Jean.—Rice powder is used to cool the face, and is 
not injurious.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” will 
tell you how to treat your skin, and will explain Ban- 
ting’s method of becoming fat or lean.—Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. IIL, for directions 
about white dresses. 

Margaret.—Your idea of trimming and making 
your dress is very good.—Make a belted basque in- 
stead of a mantle. 





DYSPEPTICS, MARK THIS! 


Norutne tones the system like iron; nothing 
purifies the blood like sulphur. In every healthy 
person’s organization iron is incorporated. De- 
prived of this metallic constituent the digestive 
apparatus and the secretive organs can not vig- 
orously perform their functions. Supply the loss 
artificially by taking Stafford’s Iron and Sul- 
phur Powders, The sulphur will purge the vi- 
tiative blood of impurities; the iron will invigor- 
ate the blood-producing organs. If the com- 
plexion is muddy or sallow, it will be rendered 
a and transparent. These results are guar- 


Sold by druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk.—Haxi & Rucket, 218 
Greenwich Street, N.Y. 





Nevermore can the coarse, gritty tooth powders 
and tooth-destroying chemical fluids find a place on 
the toilets of nn le pass ae See and pre- 
servative S has 4 hem all.—{Com.} 








eerie see SSS 





Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the uewly-in- 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp Jement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
PETE TOD i latdllaniaemmins 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPLES ON THE FACE. — For Come- 
dones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply Eru tions, 
and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, use Perr 
Comedone and Pim — ee Depot, 49 Bond Ag ‘ 
N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 








use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 

able and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 

nag by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 
y Druggists every where. 





The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in a the United States, 


Now in Use! Ges. A. Prince 
4), ()()() & Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (w es: they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 


or GO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


BURNETT’S 





COCOAINE. 





The best Hair Dressing and Invigorator in 
the world. For sale every where. 


Jounsox, 1 BURNS, & CO., 
No. 36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, 
Are showing all the Larest Novsurtes out in 


STRAW, CHIP, AND LEGHORN 
HATS AND BONNETS. 





A reduction of over Twenty-Five rer Cent. on 
several popular styles of 


STRAW GOODS. 


We have just opened several cases of 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
JET AND PEARL ORNAMENTS. 





We are selling, at a reduction of Twenty rer Cent. 
from former prices, our stock of 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 





We have just received from Auction several lots of 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES, 
which we offer much below the cost of importation. 





SASH RIBBONS IN ALL COLORS, 
from 75 cents a yard up. 


Full lines of 
GROS-GRAIN AND FANCY RIBBONS, 


at areduction of fully Twenty rer Cent. from former 
prices. 





We are clearing out our stock of 
BOWS, TIES, AND SCARFS, 
At Furry Cents on tue Dotan. 





Our stock of 

TRIMMED HATS 
contain some very new and elegant designs just 
shown for the first time. 





A choice line of 
COLORED SATINS, 
Which we Cut on the Bias. 





Also, 
VELVET, SILKS, AND CRAPES; 

A large assortment of 

LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
AND UNDERGARMENTS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES; 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

BERLIN WOOLS, and 

FANCY GOODS, & 


JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 
No. 36 East Fourteenth Street, 
Union Square. 








U. 8. METALLIC HEEL C0., 


Principal Office and Wareroom, 220 FRONT ST., 
New York. 

Sole Manufacturers of the Patent Adjustable French 

Metallic Heels, with revolving rubber and hard-metal 


bottoms. Plain black, engraved gilt, nickel, gold, 
silver, &c., &c. The most ele; gant heels for ladies’ 
and misses’ boots and slippers ever offered to the 
public. Orders by Express, C. O. D. 


FLORENCE. 


THE BEST 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Unequaled for simplicity and durability of 
construction. 





Excelling all others in its capacity for all 
kinds of work without change of adjustment, 
and for beauty and elasticity of stitch. 

tz AGENCIES, 505 Broadway, NEW 


YORK, and in all the principal cities in the 
UNITED STATES & GREAT BRITAIN. 


ISS MARIA J. McINTOSH lends her 


name to introduce a new author to the reading 
public. 
VIOLETTA AND I. 
By COUSIN KATE. 


Edited by M. J. Molnrosu. Neat Paper Book. Price 
25 cents, by mail. 


LORING, Publisher, Boston. 
bi ANTED, AGENTS — To sell the OCTAGON 








GO. CO., St. Louis, Mo, & 
Chicago, Il1., Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 





GENTS WANTE $10 PER DAY)— 
by the AMERICAN srrriG _— 
CO., BOSTON, MASS., or st. 10 








D. WILSON & CO., oe St., N. af fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper’ cf Weekly’ and Bazar, 






PRANG’S CHROMOS. 


Werkty Bouietin.—“ Four Seasons,” after Jas. M, 
Hart; ‘Flowers of Hope ;" ‘‘ Flowers of Memory.” 








For sale in all Art stores throughout the world. 




















ZAR. 
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STEWART & CO. 
offer, 


A 7: 
s 
in order to close, 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
CHILDREN'S 
LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
Trimmed or Braided. 
LADIES’ 
LINEN AND CRETON SUITS. 
A great variety of 
SILK, POPLIN, AND BAREGE 
LADIES’ SUITS AND DRESSES. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
UNDERWEAR, &c., &c., 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


The above are fresh goods, recently received, and 
well worthy the attention of purchasers. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


(aster anpD UPHOLSTERY DEPART- 
MENT 


, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


FRESH IMPORTATION OF 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at $1 25 per 


yard. 

5-FRAME BRUSSELS at $2 00 per yard. 

FRENCH MOQUETTS AND AXMINSTERS. 

ENGLISH ROYAL WILTONS. 

THREE-PLYS, INGRAINS, VENETIANS, &c. 

OILCLOTHS, MATTINGS, in fancy red-checked 
and white, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 

CURTAIN MATERIALS, FURNITURE COVER- 
INGS, TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, LACE 
AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, WINDOW 
HOLLANDS, SHADE FIXTURES, SPRING 
AND HAIR MATTRESSES, &c. 

N. B. — Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers’ attention 
is called to the above stock, offering great induce- 
ments. Hotels, Steamers, and Private Residences 
fitted up at short notice. 


L 


ADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B" FOR $200. 












6 Muslin Chemises........ .. @ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen % s.eeee@ 5 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers......@ 2 00.. 12 00 
6 me Linen bie @ 3 00.. 18 00 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts........ ..@ 250... 750 
3 Tucked “ We egdccness cole Shaws. Sere 
3 Muslin Night Dresses..........@ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 
8 Embr’d * me 

Tucked Yokes........... -@ 10 00.. 80 00 
2 Flannel Skirts............. @ 6 00.. 12 00 
2 Corset Covers .... .@ 400 8 00 
2 Dressing Sacques.............- @ 400 8 00 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre .............- 16 


$200 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made im the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 





a ¢ 


N Q.:72%. 
GRENADINES, GRENADINES. 
TRON FRAME and CANVAS MESH, in all widths 
and qualities. 
Our stock in this and other lines of black fabrics is 


unsurpassed. 
W. JACKSON, 


No. 729 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Waverley Place. 





TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fully ocenpied can be furnished with 
partial employment at home. Industrious women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
full address. JAMES McCALL, 

543 Broadway, New York. 


\ ANTED, AGENTS—To sell the HOME SHUT- 
TLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $25. It 
makes the “ Lock Stitch” (alike on both sides), and is 
the only licensed under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for 
less than 360. Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Gro- 
ver & Baker, and Singer & Co. All other under-feed 
Shuttle Machines sold for less than $60 are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user liable to prosecution. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, IIL, or St. Louis, Mo. 
A GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., wil 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxe Freremer. 
Revised Edition: Eighgh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘“Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pembroke Feremer, Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
wa Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 





Harrer & Brorurrs will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


ROMAN 


SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 


aT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 


Carsotic SALVE. 


The im it discovery of 
the CARBOLIC ACID asa 
CLEANSING, PURIFYING, and 
HEALING ent is one of the 
most re ble results of 
modern medical research. 
During the lIate civil war it 
was extensively used im the 
Hospitals, and was found to 
be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most won- 
derful and speedy HEALING 
REMEDY ever known. 

It is now presented in a 
scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing 
agencies, im the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been alr 
ready used in numberless cases 
with most satisfactory and ben- 
eficial results, we have no hesi- 
tation in offering it to the pubs 
lic as the most certain, rapid, 
and effectual remedy for ali 
Sores and Ulcers, no matter of 
how long standing, for Burns, 
Cuts, Wounds, and every 
ABRASION of SKIN or FLESH, 
and for Skin diseases generally. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Prop’, 


_NO.8 COLLECE PLACE, New York. 
THE UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK 


Does not have 
to be removed 
from the wall to 
open it. Instead 
of trays to lift 
out, itisarranged 
with Drawers 
» made very light 
and strong. 

It is mach 
Stronger, 
as only a small 
portion opens, 
> whereas in the 
old style the 
whole top comes 
off. 














The same room 
in the bottom of 
the trunk for 
dresses and heavy clothing as in the old style. 

The UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK CO., 
Next door to Astor House. 


OVER $4,000,000 00 


were paid for taxes to U. 8S. Government during four 
years by the House of Lorillard. This amount is not 
exceeded by any Tobacco House in the world. 

Their Century Chewing Tobacco is now 
made of choice, sweet, re-dried, and sun-cured leaf of 
the best attainable varieties. 


LORILLARD’S Yacht-Club Smoking 
is made of Oronoco, or Hyco Leaf, of N. C. and Va., 
esteemed among judges as the finest tobacco for the 
purpose ever found, and prepared by an original and 
patented process, whereby the bitter and acrid proper- 
ties, as well as the nicotine, is extracted, rendering it 
mild and harmless to nervous constitutions; it has a 
delightful aroma, leaves no disagreeable taste, and will 
not burn the tongue if a good pipe is used. 

The Eureka Smoking is also a favorite 
Brand, being made of choice Virginia, and always burns 
free and smooth; has an agreeable flavor, but is of 
heavier body than the Wacht-Club, and cheaper 
in price ; by mixing these two together an article of 
any desired strength may be obtained. 

As an evidence of the popularity of Lorillard’s 
Smoking, we would say over 10,000,000 pack- 
ages were sold during 1869, and still the demand in- 
creases, 


| Foceess M. ALCOTT’S FIRST NOVEL, 
MOODS. 

We want every one who has read “‘ An Old-Fashion- 

ed Girl" and “Little Women,” to read her first novel, 


‘* WOODS.” 


A new edition, with six elegant illustrations, un‘ 
form with her others, is sold for $1 25, by mail. 


LORING, Publisher, Boston. 








ests, ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ sw. 


SAPOLIO 


For General 
Household Purposes 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


LEOPATRA Neepir-Case.—This new and beanti- 

/ ful invention, of unique and faultless design, filled 
with a complete assortment of that most desirable ar- 
ticle, ofthe best foreign manufacture, can be had by in- 
closing 50c. to Parsons & Co., 50 Exchange Place, N.Y. 
A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


$2 50 Dies, Don’t fail to secure Circular and 














States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S BA 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SUMMER, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





t@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. A Novel. By 
Cuarces Reape, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” &c., &c. From the Author's early sheets, 
With Illustrations. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 
Harver's Intusteatep Epirions. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Svo, Cloth, $1 25. 


gz All Harper's Editions of “ Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Illustrated. 

THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 

yhine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon Ill. 

y Joun 8. C. Asnort, Author of “The French Rev- 


olution,” ‘History of Napoleoh Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 


with Abbotts’ MMustrated Histories. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. A Novel. By 
Antruony Troxivtore, Author of “The Bertrams,” 
“Castle Richmond,” ‘“‘Framley Parsonage,” ‘“ Or- 
ley Farm,” “*Smal) House at Allington,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
lish-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. Yonex. With many 
New Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 
Pillon’s Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 
ay A on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henry Drister, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed- 
itor of “‘ Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon,” 
&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 
ANGLO - SAXON GRAMMAR. A Comparative 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in which 
its Forms are Lilustrated by those of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 
Norse, and Old High-German. By Frawnois A. 
Manzcu, Professor of the English Language and Com- 
parative Philology in Lafayette College, Author of 
** Method of Philological Study of the English Lan- 
guage,” “A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,” 
&c. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- 
ciety. By the Author of “My Daughter Elinor.” 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. a 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooker, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 

BENEATH THE WHEELS. 
thor of “Olive Varcoe,” &c. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Georer Hesexier. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetnu R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.8.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


A Novel. By the Au- 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Watersv2y, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. A Novel. 
By Jutta Govparp, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” “The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Ovp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous I]lustrations by Ar- 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. S8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. ae 

SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvuet Smi.es, Au- 
thor of “The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘“ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. i2mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. A Novel. By Ametta B. Ep- 
warps, Author of “Barbara's History,” “Half a 
Million of Money,” “ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Joan W. Draver, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. 
In Three Vols, Vol. IIL. just ready. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50 per vol. & 

A BRAVE LADY. ANovel. By the Author of“ John 
Halifax, Gentleman," &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

CYCLOP_EDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
and ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joun M‘Cutntook, D.D., and James Srrona, 8.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous IiJustrations. To be com- 
pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal Svo, of about 
One Thousand Pages each. Vols. L, IL., and Ill., 
comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, per Vol- 
ume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, 

58 00. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Oxton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, peg yee ves. N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous I}lustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing several Poems not hitherto 
included in the collected editions of his writings, 
and with the Idyls of the King arranged in the or- 
der indicated by the author. 40th Thousand. Svo, 
Paper, 56 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries, Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides, One Macutye Wirnovr Money. 
For further particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 








Samples, free. Address S, M. Spzxcge, Brattleboro, Vt. 





. 
THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 


PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


o—____ 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 


Hanrer’s Weekty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Savese, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harper's Weexty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrrr’s Wreexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features ; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
rer’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—V. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journak 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, witb 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harper's Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers proneid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers suppiied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of ‘‘ Cord and Creese,” “* The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 








Che most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. 
server, 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—7'he Press, Phila. 


j oo 

Harper 5 Magazine, 

The June Number begins the Forty-jirst Vol. of Har- 
ver’s Magazine. Its success hitherto—uprivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer. 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical jae yearn of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harper's Macazing contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 


Ob- 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZA 


Haxver's Macazine, One Year..... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexiy, One Year .. 400 
Harver's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harver’s Magazine, Harver’s Weexry, and Harper's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, s@i-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where recefved. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weraty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address fs to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harver & Broruess is prefer- 
able io Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisine In Harper's Prriopicats. 
Harper’s Manazine.— Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, ¢2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Add:ess HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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PFACETLE. 

Lorp Etpox, who has 
just died in London, has 
left his whole fortune for 
the establishment of an in- 
sane asylum. | | 

“T restore to madmen,” Thal ji a 
said he,“ thefortunelowe  , || 
to them.” ' F 

LordEldon wasalawyer. | | 


————>_—_ | je bile 
“What did you have for | ~~ = } 
your birthday present?” . a" ®,\ AY 


fiisked a little girl of her 
brother, who had just at- 
tained his seventh year. 

“A gun.” \ 

“Oh! iwouldratherhave [ 
had a pretty book.” 

“A book! what should I 
do with it, now that [know 
how to read ?" was the re- 
joinder of the practical 
youth. 


An extraordinary mal- 
apropos announcement is 
in a shop window in the 
Rue de la Roquette, in Par- | 
is, where the , executions \| 
take place; it is “Heads 
restored.” It is in a doll- 
shop window. ~ | 

—_—_.————_ 


| f 


The announcement of a 
death in a Massachusetts 
paper, one day last week, 
was followed with, ‘New 
York papers please copy. 
of ao is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

a eee 

A recent account of the 
exploits of a local swell at 
a ball is worth quoting. 
The correspondent says: 

“Mr. So-and-so was very 
affable, as usual, you know, 
and enlivened the even- 
ing; but his dancing was B 
peculiar, and in the polka 
endeavors he made he 
seemed to be endeavoring 
to shake a shilling down 
the leg of his trowsers; 
bat a good many of our 
friends have the same ap- 
pearance, and it is only a pity it is not a fact, and 
that they left their subscriptions on the floor for the 
benefit of some charity.” 


_ _ — 

An actor is not always acting in a friendly spirit 

when he takes another actor's part. 
<< . 

Manufacturers have rather a good story to tell just 
row at the expense of an English inspector. He went 
to a town, which shall be nameless, in order to in- 
spect a mill. He was received by the mill-owner in 
bis private office, a beautiful Tarkey-carpeted room, 
and there was a goodly lunch spread out, which the 
inspector, being young, and having a coved appe- 
tite, did full justice to. The meal finished, the host 
said to his guest, ‘‘ Well, if you won't have any more 
wine, let us go into. the card-room” — meaning, of 
course, the room where the earding is done. 

“You must excuse me,” said the inspector, “ but I 
never play cards before dinner.” 

This is almost as good as the story told of a noble 
lord, who, going over a cotton-mill, and being shown 
some of the raw material“ wool,” as it is called— 
looked at it knowingly, and said: “Ah! wool. Isee. 
Well, now, Mr. ——, is this the wool of Australian or 
English sheep ?” 





Evening 
Dresf > 





= — 
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Mamma. “ And now, Pussy, you have Chatted enough. 


Pussy. ‘‘How can I do Three Things at Once, Mamma? 


A mistaken tourist was found weeping over the ice- 
house at Mount Vernon, thinking he was dropping 
tears at the tomb of Washington. 

FREE at A 

To Propigas.—Never go out for a lark unless.you 
have first made up your mind to catch it. 

ee 


During a late storm a gentleman dropped into the 
house of a friend, conveniently at hand, but long neg- 
lected. The friend was equal to the occasion; he re- 
opened the door and bowed the visitor out, with the 
remark, ‘* My house is not an umbrella,” 

A young man in Ohio recently opened a clothing 
store, and was sent to jail for it. Reason—the cloth- 
ing store belonged to another man. 

FRESE BE RINE LPR 


Girtep Prorte—Those who are continually receiy- 

ing presents, of course. 
iiastnsiafats elbpintind elon 

A horticultarist advertised that he would supply all 
kinds of seeds and plants. Some wag sent an order 
for one package of custard-pie seed and a dozen of 
mince-pie plants, which he filled by sending twelve 
hens’ eggs and a small dog. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Shut your Eyes, Hold your Tongue, and Go to Sleep !” 
a BB] 


Ministers in our day rarely object to an increase of 
salary, but we find in an exchange a capital story of an 
old Connecticut pastor who declined it for very sub- 
stantial reasons, [is country parish raised his salary 
from three hundred to four hundred dollars. The 
goed man objected for three reasons: “ First,” said 

e, “ because you can’t afford to give more than three 
hundred. Second, because my preaching isn't worth 
more than that. Third, because I have to collect my 
salary, which heretofore has been the hardest part of 
my labors among you. If I have to collect an addi- 
tional hundred, it will kill me.” 

SS a ae 

To Mountarverrs.—Climbing is a healthy pursuit 
for strong people ; but take care that you do not over- 
exert yourself, and fall into a deep decline. 


cukqeninionniialianpicohecediltee 
What is the feminine of needle?—The answer is 
needless, 
sliipialniapalilinaanidiiinieiteii 
A grocer in the suburbs, when complained to about 
selling bad eggs, said, “At this time of the year the 
hens are not well, and often lay bad eggs.” 








Portry—W hipped prose. 
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Pee 
Chignon espe ‘ 
& Mvnerve 
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‘ On the Sound steamers, 
i so great is the excitement 
l to obtain dinner: quickly 
y | that, at the tables d'héte, 
the mealsare alwaysserved 
a la Rush, 


—_——@——_ 

| There is one considera- 
} , tion which may induce 
people not to persist in op- 
/ 0sing the exclusion of the 
Y sible from the schools. If 
, that book is excluded, the 
scholars may surmise that 
the reason is because they 
ought not to read it, and 
then they will. 


——_—_——___—_ 

Tue Heteur or Ingrat- 
irupk — Turning on your 
own heel. 


SSAIQ 


—_.—_—_ 
What flower should su- 
persede orange blossoms 
n the case of a bride-who 
4+ sells herself for money ?— 
Marry-gold. 








_-—~.> 

Cold women are often 
very attractive. Faraday 
showed why this is. He 
proved that magnetic pow- 
er increased with reduction 
of temperature. 


Seetalimg meaner 

When young ladies wa- 
ger gloves, in what color 
do they usually pay?— 
Smoke. 


We know a policeman 
so officious that he actual- 
ly ‘took up” his residence. 


qumeabantipiemient 

“Why do you call me 
birdie, my dear ?” inquired 
a wife of her husband. 

** Because,” was the re- 
ply, “you are always asso- 
ciated in my mind with a 
bill.” 


P| A Chelsea philosopher, 
being asked “What is a 
plebiscite?” proceeded to 
elucidate the mystery in 
the following style: 

“A plebiscite is a thing 
only a few fellers can understand. You see, when, in 
the course of human events, the polity of the govern- 
ment in its transcendal relations with the political 
economies of a state, becomes imbued with the spec- 
tral analysis of abnormal influences, infringing upon 
the perpetuity of institutions at once detrimental and 
nugatery to the abstruse interests of theocracy, why, 
then a decent respect for the opinions of mankind re- 
quires the promulgation of a popular analytical mani- 

esto, in which— In short, a plebiscite is plainly a 
plebiscite.” 





ie | aA tat 
In Chicago the procuring of a divorce is called court- 
ing after marriage. 
rt 
Tue Air or Imrortance—One’s first breath. 





ene 
“You say,” said a judge to a witness, ‘that the 
plaintiff resorted to an. ingenious use of circumstan- 
tial evidence; state just exactly what you mean by 
that.” 
“Well,” said the witness, ‘‘my exact meaning is, 
that he lied.” 





a 


A Snockxrxe Scens—Kerosene, too often. 








